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MAY MORNING, 

The accompanying sketch, drawn for us by Rowse, shows a 
pleasant family ‘party gathering tokens of May Day. We be- 
lieve philologists have not yet settled conclusively the derivation 
of the word which distinguishes the most delightful month of 
Spring. In all languages the appellation of this month expresses 
something pleasant, agreeable, virginal, and all those names 
are similar in sound; hence the theory which attributes them 
all to an Asiatic root is not devoid of plausibility—Maia, in the 
Indian mythology, being the eternal mother of all things. Al- 
most everywhere the first of May is commemorated hy some joy- 
ous rites and observances, all of which may be traced by analogy 
to the ceremonies of the festival of Flora, the goddess of flowers, 
among the Romans. The Floralia were celebrated with great 
pomp. In modern times the ancient floral festivals of France 


were renewed in the 15th century by the romantic Clemence 
Isaure of Toulouse. This girl was endowed with remarkable 
poetic talent and great beauty. A young troubadour named 
Raoul, son of Count Raymond of Toulouse, who became enam- 
ored of her, communicated his passion in song. She replied to 
his poetical declarations by sending him flowers, agreeably to his 
request. 

Raoul followed the banners of Maximilian to the wars and was 
slain in battle, and Clemence, in despair, resolved to take the 
veil. Before doing so, however, she re-established the floral 
games founded by the troubadours, and assigned as prizes in the 
poetical contests, five flowers which had served to express her 
affection, wrought in gold and silver. The prizes were distrib- 


uted on the Ist of May. Clemence Isaure, on her death, be- 
queathed a considerable sum of money as a fund to keep up the 
annual celebration of May. The floral games (jeux floraur), as 
they were called, were celebrated with great pomp. After mass, 
a sermon and the distribution of alms to the poor, a procession 
moved to the tomb of Clemence, which was strewn with flowers. 
The prizes for poetry were afterwards awarded. The author of 
the best poem received a gold amaranth worth 400 livres. We be- 
lieve that these games are still celebrated as of old. In Eng- 
land, so famous for its rural tastes, May Day has been celebrated 
from a very remote period. It was kept sacred by the Druids. 
In this part of the world, it is only of late years that it has been 
thought of as a holiday. Our Puritan ancestors frowned upon it 
and forbade it, as a remnant of pagan profligacy and superstition. 
A better spirit inspires the descendants of the noble old Puritans. 
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THE 


KING AND THE COBBLER. 


A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


CHAPTER I. 


A STRANGE CAPTURE. 

AmonG all the cities of old, the ruins of which are now left 
to tell of the mighty age that has long since passed away, none 
exceeded in extent, in wealth, or in grandeur, Persepolis, the 
chief capital of ancient Persia. At the foot of a steep, rugged 
mountain, was extended a wide plain, watered by a goodly river. 


Upon all hands this plain was shut in by high cliffs of rock, loom- 
ing darkly in the distance, leaving the level space some five-and- 
twenty miles in length, and upon this was the city built, occupying 
the whole vast area. The wealth of the royal palace almost 
exceeds belief. It was a vast structure, serving not only for the 
royal residence, but also for a citadel and bulwark. Its colonnade 


of massive pillars still stands, and is a fit object of wonder. These 
pillars are of gray marble and seventy feet high, and their cap- 


itals, which are of an order of architecture differing from any 
other then in use, are beautiful in the extreme. The interior of 
this kingly abode was literally cased with gold and precious stones, 
and to count or estimate the wealth there displayed, were a task 
beyond the ability of one man. And then other edifices of gran- 


deur were built in the city, and upon all hands were to be seen 


sculptures and towers, and courts and monuments. And as though 
the vast plain gave not room enough for the ingenuity of the 
sculptors, the faces of the very rocks that formed the cliff wall of 
the city were cut and carved in a most elaborate and finished man- 
ner. Into the faces of the larger rocks were cut tombs and sep- 
ulchral chambers, with beautiful porticos richly sculptured from 
the solid cliff. 

Truly the king of Persia had wealth, for his capital contained 
within itself the wealth of a nation. And he had power, for 
the ds on th ds bowed down to do him homage, and 
princes and potentates acknowledged his authority. 

Next in importance among the palaces of Persepolis to that of 
the king was the palace of Rustem, one of the most powerful 
satraps, or governors, of the realm. Rustem was now past the 
meridian of life, but still strong and vigorous, and fond of all 
those manly sports which were the delight of the warrior race of 
that period. He was a favorite of the king, a friend to those who 
howed to him, and sometimes generous and benevolent to the poor. 
He could be warm and ardent in his attachments, and he could 
love with his whole heart ; but there was no principle, no moral 
obligation, felt by him. He was the slave of impulse, and the 
owner of a will that would not bend. Very slight causes would 
attract his friendship, and causes just as slight would arouse his 
anger and hate. Above all things else did he love to be honored 
and obeyed and flattered. Disobey him, and he was your enemy ; 
trample upon his authority, and his hate was deadly. Under 
such circumstances the friendship of years would be cast off in 
an instant, and his dagger might seek the very heart that he had 
hung upon in love for a long, long while. 

Such was Rustem, and such was the man upon whom the king 
relied for much of his power and advice. Of course such a man 
would have many friends and some enemies; he would have 
strong friends and enemies most bitter. One thing alone trou- 
bled Rustem exceedingly. He had yet no children. He had 
married many wives, but no heir came yet to inherit his title and 
his wealth. He at times wished that some one would give him a 
child, for he felt that there was a very large space in his heart at 
present unoccupied. Perhaps it was so, for the satrap had now 
passed over thirty years of maturity—thirty years had passed 
away since he became of parental age, and during all that time 
he had prayed fora child. He did not know that his heart was 
already filled with hate where love might have come in; he im- 
agined that about the half of his whole heart was dying for the 
want of occupation, and that occupation could be afforded only 
by the presence of ason. Thus stood Rustem, the satrap, and 
he felt that God had given him little to enjoy since he had given 
him no child. 

It was a morning in earlysummer. Rustem had been engaged 
one whole month in business for the king, and now he was deter- 
mined to have some recreation. He took with him twenty men 
in all, armed with axes, spears, javelins, bows and knives, and 
with thé best horses the kingdom could afford, he set out. His 
‘course was to the northeast, towards the Hetzendarra Mountains, 
where there were to be found all sorts of wild game, even to cam- 
els and buffaloes. The first night Rustem stopped at a little ham- 
let at the foot of the mountains, where lived some peasants and 
hunters, having ridden over fifty miles from the great city. The 
poor people here knew him well and he was treated with much 
respect. 

In the evening, after wine had been drank and supper eaten, an 
old hunter named Bal, who had ranged over the mountains many 
years in search of game, made a movement as though he would 
speak with the satrap. 

“ What is it ?” asked Rustem, who noticed the movement. 

“I wished to tell your excellency of a most curious animal 
that dwells among the mountains.” 

“ Ah,” uttered Rustem, who was ever on hand for anything 
curious or wonderful, “ go on and tell me, good Bal.” 

It is a most curious animal, sir, and such an one as I never 
saw before. I first saw it about three weeks ago, and several 


times have I seen it since ; but I cannot get near it. Once I was 
near enough to throw myjayelin. I threw it with all my might, 
and the animal caught it in his paws and broke it in pieces. Then 


he commenced to hurl great rocks at me, and I was forced to 
retreat.” 


“But how does this animal look?” asked Rustem, who had 


become much interested. 
“Why, he looks something like a huge monkey. He runs 
sometimes on all fours, but he runs the fastest when erect. But 


the most curious thing is that he is always with a flock of wild 


goats, and he seems bent on protecting these goats in preference 
to himself.” 

“It must be some afrite or some ghoul,”’ said Rustem. 

“So I have thought,” added the old hunter, with an involuntary 
shudder. 

“ And yet I must find him,” resumed the satrap. “ You shall 


go with.me to-morrow, Bal, and we will surround and capture 
the thing.” 


This was agreed to, and at an early hour the party retired. All 
night did Rustem either dream, or lie awake and think, of the 


strange animal of which he had heard. From Bal’s description 
he thought it might be some wicked afrite or genie who thus 
wandered among the mountains, and he debated much within 


himself whether it would be safe to attack such a power. But he 
had said that he would hunt for it, and he wished not his follow- 


ers to think him cowardly; and besides, his curiosity was won- 
derfully excited, and he wished to satisfy it. 

In the morning the satrap was ready betimes, and at an early 
hour his party set out, accompanied by Bal. Shortly they began 
to ascend the mountain, and though the way was rugged and du- 


bious, yet Bal ted them up surely, When they reached the top 


of the first mountain, they saw a vale ahead of them in which the 
grass grew luxuriantly, and which was wooded mostly with the 
tree of the pistachio-nut. In this vale Bal said he first saw the 


strange animal, and so the party descended into it, but nothing 
was to be found save some birds and small animals. Rustem 
brought down two large birds with his arrows and then kept on. 
Bal now led them over the top of another mountain, and from 
thence through a long, rugged, winding ravine, and not until near 
noon did they reach another vale where vegetation was plenty. 
But when they did reach this second vale they found it not only 
more extensive than the first, but far more beautiful. It was a 
sort of basin of rich soil amid the surrounding mountains of rock, 
and it was seldom visited by man, on account of the rugged way 
that led to it, and from the fact that very few knew the only path 
by which it could be reached. 

After viewing the beautiful place for some minutes, the party 
began slowly to descend towards it. They saw many wild goats 
frisking about among the trees, and just as they reached the edge 
of the place they started up a wild boar. Rustem saw the huge 
animal start, and with a shout to his followers, he set forward 
upon the chase. Away went the boar, and away went the satrap, 
and behind him came the score of men, eager for the sport. The 
boar ran a long distance among bushes and rank weeds, and all 
heedless of scratches and rending garments, Rustem followed on. 
At length they came to an open space, and when the boar was 
half way across, the satrap let fly a javelin; the weapon struck 
the monster just behind the shoulder, and he turned. He rolled 
over upon the grass, and this served to drive the javelin further 
intohis flesh. Rustem had watched his movements, and as soon 
as he rolled over upon the ground, the noble hunter sprang from 
his horse, and running quickly up, he gave the animal a blow up- 
on the forehead with his axe that stunned him. After this the 
brute was easily despatched. Rustem was now all elate and 
eager. He was fired with enthusiasm, and was ready to attack 
anything that should present itself. As soon as the boar was 
dead, the satrap re-mounted his horse, and at that moment a shout 
from Bal arrested him. 

“There, there!” cried the old hunter, rushing towards the 
noble, and at the same time pointing off towards a point where a 
herd of goats were huddled together. 

Rustem looked, and he saw in the midst of the goats the an- 
imal of which Bal had spoken. He at first approached it care- 
fully, and found it to be standing upright. Its head was covered 
with a thick mass of black hair, which hung like the mane of a 
buffalo or lion. The body was of a curious shape, and of a green 
color, seeming to be covered with scales. As soon as Rustem 
had satisfied himself with gazing upon the strange nondescript, 
he gave the word for the chase; but he was careful to order his 
followers not to wound him in any way, unless it should become 
absolutely necessary in self-defence, as he wished to capture the 
thing if possible. 

“By the spirit of Ahriman,” he cried, “I never dreamed of 
such a monster. It is neither a man, a beast, nor a bird; nor is 
it a dragon, for it has no tail of such. See those green scales, 
how they glisten in the sunlight. If it is a demon, I will give it 
chase, and surely the name of the one mighty God will be proof 
against his power.” 

As he thus spoke, he set forward, and his party followed on 
after him. The nondescript watched his coming a few minutes, 
and then sprang into the bushes and disappeared, most of the 
goats following after him. Rustem urged his horse on, and when 
he had cleared the clump of bushes, he saw the strange animal 
just bounding away towards the rocks at the edge of the wood. 
Away he went, his horse now thoroughly excited with the idea of 
the chase, and soon he found himself flying along a rocky ravine, 
with the nondescript only a short distance ahead. Further on, 
Rustem saw a cliff which rose directly across the ravine, and he 
thought he should surely secure the animal there; but he was 
mistaken, for when it reached the cliff it sprang up the rugged 


side of rock with incredible agility, and in a moment more would 
have disappeared. The satrap was now beside himself with ex- 
citement. He saw that he should not be able to make his way 
over the cliff which the nondescript had mounted with so much 
agility, except with much time and labor, and if another moment 
were lost he should lose his prey. So in the frenzy of the mo. 
ment he snatched a javelin and hurled it with all his might. The 
strange being saw the movement, and he caught the weapon as it 
went whizzing by him, and broke it in pieces. Some of the oth- 


ers, seeing the movement of their master, hurled their javelins, 


The nondescript saw them coming, but he could not dodge them 
all ; one of them struck him in the thigh, and he set up a howl of 
rage that made the very rocks shake, and then disappeared over 
the cliff. 


Rustem would have dashed on and climbed the cliff, but Bal 
told him that by riding back a short distance he might go around 


it, He did so, and having gone back to the point at which he 
entered the ravine, he took another path around the side of the 


mountain, and ere long he came to an extensive table of loose 
stones, and at a short distance he saw the afrite sitting, trying to 
pull the javelin from his flesh. He tried to run when he saw his 
enemies, but pain and loss of blood had weakened him, and he 
was s00n caught. He did not struggle at all when he was seized, 
but with an imploring look into the face of the satrap, he pointed 
to the vengeful javelin, and then he folded his arms -across hs 
breast. 

Rustem and his followers were now more astonished than be- 
fore. They found that what they had taken for green scales was 
nothing more nor less than a garment very curiously made of 
leaves, and having removed a part of these so as to get at the 
wound of the javelin, they found that the skin beneath was nearly 


as white as their own. In short, they discovered that their prize 
was in truth a human being, or at any rate, so very near one that 
there was no external sign by which to detect the difference. 
Among the noble’s followers was one who understood the secrets 
of the surgical art, and he extracted the barbed head of the jave- 
lin without much entting or trouble. The wound was found to 


be only in the flesh, and after it had been carefully bandaged, Rus- 


tem advanced once more and spoke with the strange being, but he 
got no answer. The wild youth—for such he really was—threw 
the long, tangled black hair away from his face, and gazed with 
wonder into the countenances of those about him, but he made 
no answer to any of the questions that were asked of him: and 
yet his face did not seem all a blank—he did not appear like one 
who had no idea of the nature of what he saw and heard, but 
rather like one who was sorely puzzled. The satrap was a man 
well versed in languages, and he spoke in all he could remember, 
but the youth understood none of them—only when the pure 
Persian was spoken, he manifested an interest that did not appear 
when he heard others. Rustem then approached and lifted him 
to his feet, at the same time making signs that no harm was 
intended. 

Now that the mystic being stood erect, his form and features 
could be more plainly seen. He had a noble frame—tall and 
stout, with limbs of perfect symmetry, well rounded and turned 
at every point, and a face eminently handsome, notwithstanding 
the bronzed hue which exposure had given it. -He could not have 
been more than fifteen or sixteen years of age, for the beard had 
not yet begun to grow upon his face, though in his physical 
frame he had all the developments of maturer years. After try- 
ing in vain to get some spoken word from him, Rustem ordered 
him to be put upon a horse, and as soon as he was well secured 
the party returned. They reached the hunter’s hut just after the 
sun had set, and there they encamped for the night. 


In the evening Rustem went into the room where he had had 
the wild man confined, and found him lying down, but he rose to 
a sitting posture as soon as he saw his captor, and in his look and 
movement he displayed a perfect subjection, though, as it after 
wards appeared, it was the strange fear of the wounds he had re- 
ceived that made him so. He seemed to have an_ instinctive 
knowledge that such a loss of blood could cause death, and he 
really had an instinctive feeling that his captors could save him 
from the dread fate. The satrap talked with -him again, but be 
did not understand. He uttered a sound, but it was a wild, thrill- 
ing, sonorous sound, unlike anything save the low bellowing of 
the buffalo. ; 

The wound was dressed again, and in the morning it was *- 
tended to once more, and by this time it was found to be doing 
well. In truth, the blood and flesh of the sufferer were so pure, 
so free from disease of any kind, that such a flesh wound, though 


quite deep, healed rapidly. 


As soon as breakfast was eaten, Rustem set out upon his retum 
to the city, for he considered that he had gained prize enough for 
one day. On the way, he pondered upon the subject of the 
strange game he had captured, and he at length resolved that be 
would keep the wild youth and see if he could not educate him. 
No sooner was this plan formed than he called his followers abou! 
him and made them swear that they would not speak of what 
happened to any one, for he wished no one to know that he had 
such a being within his palace : first, because he wished to make 
his experiments unencumbered by the advices and needless #85 
tance of those who would surely offer themselves if they knew of 
the circumstance; and second, becduse he thought the yout! 
himself would be more tractable if he were not bothered by 
visitors. 

It was after dark when Rustem entered the city, and he reached 
his own house without exposing his prize. His followers w°" 
faithful, and he feared not for them, so he was sure he should have 
everything ashe could wish; and he promised himself mo? 
pleasure in the culture of the strange mind he had found. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE LION HEART. 


For a while Rustem found the task he had undertaken a diffi- 
cult one, but he did not give it up. When he had caused his 
strange protege to be clothed in the common garb, he found him 
to be not only comely in appearance, but cxtremely beautiful. 
The satrap was delighted with this, and he at once called his 
charge Feridoon, which signifies The Lion Heart. He gave him 


this name because he was as bold and strong as a lion, and be- 


cause he exhibited traits of nobleness and daring with which the 
king of beasts is supposed to be endowed. 

Rustem furnished seven stout men to take charge of his adopt- 
ed son, and two most excellent masters were appointed to instruct 
him. For several months much difficulty was experienced in 


keeping @ physical control over the youth, for the seven stout men 
were but as infants in his hands when he became enraged ; but on 


such oceasions the presence of his master would instantly restore 


him to composure. 
Feridoon could not have been lost when a mere suckling, for 


~ he showed some signs that plainly evinced a faint memory of the 


sound of language, and at first, when his guardians were convers- 
ing, he would watch them with deep interest. He was first 


thught to pronounce simple words, and then sentences, and at 


the end of a year he could speak very plainly, and read the more 
simple tales of the language. By this time his temper, too, had 
become subdued, and he was reasonable in all his demands, and 
would also listen to reason. 

Thus passed away five years, and, strange as it may seem, Rus- 
tem had kept his secret most safely. Those whom he had trusted 
had not betrayed him, and none in the city, save one or two old 


scholars and his own household, knew that he had a youth of 
adoption beneath his roof. Even his own wives did not know it. 
They knew that he had some one. confined in the further apart- 
ments of the great palace, but they knew not who it was. 

And during these five years Feridoon had become a finished, 
polished scholar. All that time his teachers had labored with him 
to teach him the arts and secrets of science and literature, and 


from the very first he had evinced a warm desire to learn. As 
soon as he had become able to read and speak, there seemed to be 
no end to his thirst for knowledge. The most knotty points of 
polities he seized and dwelt upon, and he would not let them go 
until he had solved them to his heart’s content. As the fifth year 
drew to a close, Feridoon began to discuss with his teachers, and 
they found, to their surprise, that they had raised up a mind that 
was more mighty than their own. The secret was, they had found 
a soul and mind of God’s own forming, and all they could do was 
to give it the field in which to work. At this time the old teach- 
ers approached the more direct points of government, and they 
found that their scholar met them in their arguments. They found 
that his mind had already grasped these points inadvance. They 
explained to him the rights of kings and the duty of subjects, but 
Feridoon stopped them in the midst of their disquisition and told 
them they must be wrong. 

“Surely,” said he, in a tone of sweetness and candor, but yet 
with much power and energy, “after what you have told me of 
the principles of humanity, of religion, of social rights, and of 
political power, you will not tell me that one man can hold the 
governing power over all others, unless all those others wish it.” 

“But some one must govern,” answered the tutors, “ and let it 
be whom it may, others will find fault.” 

“Not if his government be just and equitable,” answered Feri- 
doon. “If he shows that the whole energies of his soul are given 
for the good of his people, then of course none who are fit to be 
governed can find fault. Those who would murmur at such rule 
would be themselves the oppressors, and should be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. Surely there can be no true government without the 
consent of the governed, for if such a government could exist, it 
would show the power of Might over Right.” 

It was in this way that Feridoon finished his education, and at 
re point where he differed from his tutors he was sure to carry 

day. : 

But the youth’s education was not yet complete. One dark 
night Rustem called six of his most trusty guards, and with them 
he set off into the country, taking Feridoon with him. He stopped 
Upon a beautiful oasis in the midst of the great desert to the north- 
east of the city, and there he finished the youth’s instruction in 
the use of arms. Feridoon had already received instruction in 
the use of the sword and dagger, but now hs was cased in heavy 
armor, and mounted upon a fiery steed, and taught to make use 
of the lance and battle-axe. A stout lance was given him and he 
Was directed to run it against a certain point in a distant tree upon 
‘full gallop. He performed the feat the first time, and ere long 
he convinced his guardian that no more instruction could be given 
him in the use of arms, for he exhibited a rapidity of movement, 
° quickness of motion, a clearness of perception, and an unfailing 
sight, that they had never seen equalled. In physical strength 
he was a literal giant. When he was taken from the wild moun- 
tains his physical powers had become fally developed, and even 
then he possessed all the brute force of the lion, but now he was 
Stronger still. 

The youth was taken back to the city by night, and once more 
he found himself in his own rooms at the satrap’s palace. 

_On the morning that ushered in the sixth year of Feridoon’s 
liberation from the wilderness, Rustem went in alone to see him. 

He was now twenty years old at least, and probably more than 

At any rate the satrap called him one-and-twenty. He 
‘rose as his master entered, and saluted him with becoming obeis- 
Stee. Rustem gazed upon his charge in admiration; and well 
he might, for surely a more comely youth did not exist. He was 


now tall and well formed, with every physical point of beauty 
fully developed, and his carriage was as casy and graceful as that 
of the most assiduous courtier. His features were not only per- 
fect in form and regularity, but in their combination they present- 
ed a beauty such as Rustem had never scen elsewhere. His hair 
was black as night, and hung in glossy curls all around his neck 
and shoulders, and his eyes, which were also black, sparkled and 
burned like the evening stars. 

Rustem was happy, for he had nowa son. Surely he had a 


right to claim Feridoon as his own, for he had not only reared him 
to full manhood, but he had done more : he had done more than 


give him life even; he had snatched him from a state of savage- 
ness and wildness—he had taken him from the literal state of the 
brutes, and made him a man. So Rustem had made all his ser 
vants who were in the secret swear that they would always call 


Feridoon his own child, and when asked concerning him, they 
would repeat the story he should give them. And that story was 
this. Said Rustem: 


“« Afcer many prayers and sacrifices unto God, the dearest wish 
of my soul was granted. One of the spirits of Ormuzd appeared 


to me in a dream and to!d me that my wife Sarah should bear me 
a son, and that I should call his name Feridoon, for he should be 
of a lion heart. And because of his lion heart I should keep him 


_ from the world till he should have fulfilled the full period of man- 


hood. And my wife Sarah did bear me a son, and I called his 
name Feridoon, and I kept him away from the world. Bat the 
mother of the child died, and the infant was reared upon the milk 
of goats, and he waxed strong in body and strong in mind. So 
I kept him apart from all others of his kind save those who should 


| teach him, and even the fact of his birth I kept hid. But now 


the period of his manhood is come, and he goes forth to the world, 
So shall ye speak to all who may ask of you concerning 


Feridoon.” 

And they swore that so they would speak, and even the youth 
himself, out of his great gratitude and love, gave promise to the 
same. 

After Rustem had gazed with delight upon his son for a long 
while, he thought he would qu-stion him upon the point of his 


memory of childhood. He had never yet asked of that, because 
he feared that he might call up some memories in the youth’s 
mind that would clash with his own hopes and designs. 

“« My son,” he said, taking a seat by the side of the youth, “I 
wish to ask you concerning your early chi!dhood.” 

“Do you not already know that ?” returned Feridoon, smiling. 

“ Not of your earliest childhood. I would know if you can 
remember anything of your parents.” 

The youth gazed into the old man’s face for some moments, and 
then he bowed his head. He pondered a long while upon the 
subject thus presented, and finally he said : 

“I suppose you may now be my parent, but yet my mind sees 
nothing of you beyond the time when you gave me chase in the 
mountain. I remember that and I remember far back of that; 
but had you never found me, I should have always looked upon 
a certain old goat as my parent. You will remember that I had 
no knowledge then of humanity, or of races, save that I knew I 
was not a boar nor a bird, but I think I did really think myself a 
goat, though of different formation. You must not laugh at the 
absurdity of what I say, for then this great soul—this wonderful 
source of knowledge, had not been felt by me, and I only felt the 
instinct which governs the brutes.” 

“* Of course you could only feel that,”’ answered Rustem ; “ and 
so far from laughing am I that I feel deeply interested in what 
you say. Can you remember your first impressions? What I 
would know is how far back your memory can run.” 

Again Feridoon thought deeply, and at length he said : 

“ Away back in the distant years of life, when I was small and 
weak, I can see a deep cave in the rocks, and there I lived 
among a flock of goats. I well remember the goat from which I 
received my milk, and I remember, too, of finding sweet fruits 
which I ate. From that time I waxed large and strong, so that 
at length I protected my goats often from their enemies. Once I 
remember of killing a monstrous boar that attacked us. I sprang 
upon him with a club, and killed him as easily as I could now 
kill one of your warriors.” 

“ And back of that; can your memory see nothing else—noth- 
ing of the human face and voice ?” 

“ Ah!” uttered the youth, while a sudden beam of light shot 
athwart his handsome face, “ I remember how my heart thrilled 
when first I saw your face, and heard your voice. It was that 
alone which made me so submissive to your will. I was en- 
tranced by your speech, for it awoke in my soul a set of feelings 
which, as I can now see, must have sprung from some revollec- 
tions which still clung faintly to my mind. But I could never 
explain them, never analyze them, though of course I can now 
see that they must have come from the memory of scenes, and 


_ faces, and speeches, which I had seen and heard before. Then, 


too, I sometimes think I can see a dim, flickering picture of blood 
and strife—of flashing steel and sharp cries, and of loud curses, 
but I have no form or feature to the scene.” 

After conversing awhile longer upon the same subject, Rustem 
became convinced that Feridoon was two or three years old, at 
least, when he was lost, and in all probability his father had been 
a merchant, and had been murdered and robbed upon the desert. 
Nothing else seemed so reasonable as this, and upon it he rested 
his thoughts of Feridoon’s origin. That Feridoon was a Persian 
he knew, and from his form and features he believed him to be a 
Rative of Persepolis. 

“ And now,” said the youth, “I am to see your females ; I am 
to mix in your society of men and women, and find good and evil. 
Do you think people will love me ?” 


“ Most surely they will.” 

“ And will the females love me ?” 

“Ay,” answered Rustem with enthusiasm. ‘They will fall 
down at thy feet, even as the worshipper sinks down before the 
morning’s sun. Among all our people there is not another so 
comely as thou art.” 

Feridoon blushed, and after a while he said : 

“« And may I not find among the females of our city some kind 
heart and noble soul with which I can mate ?” 


“What know you of such things?” asked the satrap, “ You 


have never seen a woman’s face.” 
“«O, I have, my father.” 
** Have! when ?” 
“ When I have slept.” 
“You have dreamed, then.” 


“Perhaps so. But I have seen some most lovely forms. And 


I have been taught, too, of the love of woman, In many of the 
tales which I have read, woman stands out as the very type of 
that true love which my soul feels is the most sacred and pure. 
In nearly all the manuscripts I have read, the writers have striven 
to make woman seem an angel. Is it so ?” 

“ Sometimes it is, but often it is not,” returned Rustem, some- 


what puzzled by his protege’s manner and thoughts. “But let 


not your thoughts turn upon that point. Seek first to read the 
truth of humanity as you shall find it spread out about you, and 
then you may go on and seek such companions as you like, after 
your judgment has become experienced.” 

Much more conversation was held, and when Rustem left his 
protege, it was decided that on the following day he should be 


taken to the court of the king, and introduced to the nobles and 
courtiers, This pleased Feridoon much, and he was grateful for 


the favor thus extended. He supposed he was now to be intro- 
duced into the midst of those who would show him all the virtues 
and beauties of social life, and the truth and justice of moral gov- 
ernment. Alas. how sadly was he deceived ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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LAUGH AND GROW FAT. 


When Foote was in Scotland, he travelled from Dumfries to 
Edinburg in a stage-coach, in company with a country gentleman 
of enormous size. Becoming by the way pretty familiar with his 
companion, Foote asked him in what employment he was, or if 
he was in any. The gentleman replied that he was a land-owner. 
Foote inquired how much that might yield him a year. “ From 
fifty to seventy pounds.” “ What,” exclaimed Foote, affecting 
the utmost amazement, “and is it possible so small an income 
can ever maintain so immense a man as you are? Ah, my good 
friend, how I pity vou. Here,” pulling out of his pocket some 
half a dozen guineas, ‘‘there, take them, my honest fellow; they 
are all I have at present; I wish for your sake they were more ; 
but few as they are, they will be a help to a gentleman in your 
melancholy circumstances.” The stranger, who was luckily a 
man of sense as well as bulk, laughed heartily at this sally of his 
fellow-traveller, but assured him that, in his country it was not 
the custom for men to grow fat on the charity of others. “ But 
how, then,” said Foote, “do you contrive it?” ‘O,” replied 
the gentleman, “T’ll tell you. There’s an old saying, laugh and 
grow fat. And do you know,” continued he, “that though I 
have laughed a great deal to be as fat as 1 am, I am on my way 
now to Edinburg to have some more laughing. There’s one 
Foote—” ‘ Now sitting opposite to you,” whispered the English 
Aristophanes, ‘‘ who is delighted to find, that rec you wont 
accept his guineas, he may help you in another way, by making 
you laugh to your heart’s content.”—Life of Foote. 


+ 
KEEN ANSWER. 


Count Stackelburg was once sent on a particular mission by 
the Empress Catherine into Poland , on the same occasion, Thar- 
gut was despatched by the emperor of Germany. Both these 
ambassadors were strangers to each other. When the morning 
appointed for the audience arrived, Tiurgut was ushered into a 
magnificent saloon, where, seeing a dignitied-looking man seated, 
and surrounded by several Polish noblemen, who were standing 
most respectfully before him, the German ambassador (Thurgut) 
concluded it was the king, and addressed him as such, with the 
accustomed formalities. This dignified-looking character turned 
out to be Stackelburg, who received the unexpected homage with 
pride and silence. Soon after, the king entered the presence 
chamber, and Thurgut, perceiving his mistake, retired much mor- 
tified and ashamed. In the evening it so happened that both 
these ambassadors were playing cards at the same table with his 
majesty. The German envoy threw down a card, saying, “ The 
king of clubs!” ‘A mistake,” said the monarch, “it is the 
knave.” ‘Pardon me, sire,” exclaimed Thurgut, casting a sig- 
nificant glance at Stackelburg, ‘‘ this is the second time to day I 
have mistaken a knave fora king.” Stackelburg, though very 
prompt at repartee, bit his lip and was silent.—Biography of Ec- 
centric Characters. 


ANECDOTE OF LORD KAIMES, 


Lord Kaimes, whose “ Gentleman Farmer” has made his love 
of agricultural pursuits very well known, had, like many other 
zealous improvers, a considerable share of credulity as to all 
new schemes and inventions. A projector having once imposed 
upon him with a receipt for a sort of manure which was to make 
wonderfully prolific crops, his lordship took an opportunity of ex- 
patiating to one of his Scotch farmers on its mighty advantages. 
“ Ay, Donald,” said his lordship, “‘ enough for a whole farm may 
be carried in — waistcoat pocket.” “Ah, ha!” replied the 
farmer, “but when you do that, my lord, your waistcoat pocket 
will carry the whole crop.” —Scottish A 


LanouaGce.—Language is the amber in which a thousand pre- 
cious thoughts have been safely embedded and preserved. It has 
arrested ten thousand lightning-flashes of genius, which, unless 
thus fixed and-arrested, might have been as bright, but would 
have also been as quickly passing and perishing as the lightning. 
Words convey the mental treasures of one period to the genera- 
tions that follow ; and laden with this, their precious freight, they 
sail safely across gulfs of time in which empires haye suffered 
shipwreck, and the languages of common life have sunk into 
oblivion.— Trench. 
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JAPANESE SCENES. 

The recent commercial treaty which our government has suc- 
ceeded in effecting with Japan, after other nations had failed in 
their endeavors to «pen the long sealed ports of that remarkable 
country, invests it with an additional interest, and we are quite 
sure the readers of the Pictorial will thank us for presenting 


~ 


THE MOUNTAIN OF ME TAKE, JAPAN. 


them with some authentic views of remarkable Japanese local- 
ities. In 1640, all foreigners were expelled from Japan, and 
only one Chinese and one Dutch factory were allowed to be kept 
up in a seaport town of the empire. Prior to the recent expe- 
dition undertaken by our government, we derived our ideas of 
Japan solely from Dutch authorities, the Dutch alone, of all civ- 


THE CITY OF SIMONESEKI, JAPAN. 


ilized nations, being permitted to hold intercourse with the 
ous inhabitants. Even this communication was not direct. 
traffic between Holland and Japan was and is limited to the priv- 
ilege accorded to the Dutch of sending two ships annually to 
Nagasaki. The shores of Japan, rocky and , typify the 
rude and inhospitable character of the people. government 
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ancil, themselves rigidly controlled by law, custom and 
The mikado, as the end af 


ace— 
his religious devotions at Miyako being performed by deputy. 

itics, and all hi dations 
consist in the performance of ceremonies required by etiquette, 
receptions of homage and the like. His deputy, ziogoon, 
who is the real executive, is surrounded by spies of the council, 
and every look and word is watched. In this respect this body very 
closely resembles the Venetian Council of Ten. The state coun- 
cil is said to consist of thirteen members—five princes of the em- 
pire and eight nobles. The — of the council is styled 
governor of the empire, and his functions are not dissimilar to 
those of a prime minister of England. The council of state 
transacts the whole business of government. When any propo- 
sition has been duly investigated and decided upon by the coun- 


Deterred by superstitious fears, the native miners have seldom 
penetrated far into the earth, but have rested satisfied with the 

ld found near the surface. In a memorandum laid before the 
Hutch governor-general of Batavia, in 1744, is a calculation 
showing that in the beginning of the 17th century, when the 
trade with Japan was an open one, the export of gold and silver 
was ten millions of Datch florins, or about four millions of dol- 
lars per annum. The export was first contracted, and in 1680, 
entirely forbidden. The same calculation goes on to prove that 
in the course of sixty years, the export of gold and silver must 
have amounted to the enormous value of from twenty-five to 
fifty millions of pounds ai, or to nearly that at the least. 
In a good many old accounts of India, both English and French, 
we find frequent mention of the “ gold lingots of Japan.” About 
the middle of the 17th century, these lingots appear to have 
abounded in Bengal. But at an early period, between 1545 and 
1615, it is notorious that the Portuguese obtained in Japan, in 
exchange for merchandise, enormous quantities of the precious 
metals. Silver mines are also described as being quite as numer- 
ous as the gold mines, and their produce as excellent in quality. 
In one year we find the Portuguese exporting 587,000 pounds 
sterling worth of fine silver. To the east of Japan lie two 
islands, called the ‘‘ Gold and Silver Islands.” They have never 
been explored by Europeans. Copper abounds throughout the 
group, and is said by some to be the finest in the world. It is 
refined and cast into small cylinders about a foot long and an inch 
thick. It was formerly one of the chief commodities purchased 
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FREEMAN, 


til, the resolution is laid before the zi»goon, who generally sanc- 
tons it. If the emperor dissents, a court of arbitration, consist- 
ing of three princes of the blood, sett'es the dispute. Females 
hing Be subordinate rank in Japan, as they do throughout the 
Fast, t are not so degraded as in China, nor looked upon as 
inferior beings. The mineral wealth of Japan has long been 
noted. A Spanish writer of the 17ch century says that “these 
ae are excessively rich in gold and silver. The abundance 
these metals is scarcely credible. In Jeddo, the capital, not 
tie Dalace of the eanperor, bat many houses of the great 
» are covered with plates of gold.” ell knowing the ex- 
“ggerations of the Spanish authors, particularly in reference to 
of recious metals, we might discredit the stories of the wealth 
“pan if they rested entirely on Spanish authority; bat we 
ve ample evidence in the descriptions of other writers, that the 
tmpire is no fabulous El Dorado. Kampfer, a cautious and re- 
Writer, says, “the greatest riches of the Japanese soil and 
in wherein this empire exceeds most known countries, consist 
ant! sorts of minerals and metals, particularly in gold, silver 
The ere.” Gold is dug out of the mines in many provinces. 
is wa st quantity of it is melted out of its own ore. Some 
Washed ont of gold sand, and small quantities are said to be 
fontained in the copper. The richest gold ore, and that which 
of tine the finest gold, is mined in one of the northern districts 
island of Niphon. There is also a very rich gold sand in 

eh a part of the island. But gold ore or gold in dust ap 

found in innumerable parts of the Japanese 


TEMPLE OF NISHIHONGWANZI, AT MIAKO, JAPAN. 


in Japan by the Dutch, who brought it into Europe and carried 
on a great trade in it. There is also a coarser kind of copper, 
which is cast into large roundish lumps or cakes. The Dutch 
have in some years carried off from thirty to forty thons and piculs 
of this metal—each picul weighing about 132 pounds weight. To 
give our readers some idea of the scenery of Japan, we have se- 
lected for engraving a mountain view, a harbor scene and a pic- 
ture of a Japanese temple. The first, the mountain of Metake, 
is very peculiar in its form, rising lofty and bold to a prodigious 
altitude, and towering a very giant over minor peaks and eminen- 
ces. Nothing more wild and picturesque can be conceived than 
the view here presented. The second engraving shows us the 
city of Simoneseki. The houses are low and inconsiderable, but 
a — picturesque effect is imparted to the scene by the group 
of junks lying at anchor. A range of bold hills, or mountains, 
so characteristic of ay ys sce , erowns the distance. The 
third picture exhibits the Temple of Nishihongwanzi, at Miako, of 
great extent and fanciful architecture. The spectator is reminded 
of the Chinese temples, but it has not quite their luxuriant oddity, 
and in fact, in comparison with some of the of the “ Cen- 
tral Flower.Land,” it may be said to be almost severe in its style. 
Were Japan thrown open freely to artists, arid were travelling in 
its interior less dangerous than it is, we are inclined to think that 
no country in the world would furnish more abundant themes for 
illustration by the pencil. There are for instance many grand 
volcanic mountains in ~— The Fudsi Jamma, in the island 
of Niphon, west of the Bay of Yeddo, is one of the most re- 


art 


markable. It is said to have been created about three hundred 
—_ before Christ, upon the occasion of an immense land slide, 

y which was created the great lake of Mitsu. At this time, it is 
said, the t mountain of Fadsi was forced up to its present 
height. In the year 800 A. D., this volcano was descri as 
being the largest and most active in Japan. An eruption of the 
previous year lasted thirty-four days, and was of the most terrific 
and destructive character. In the years 863 and 864 A. D., other 
and even more violent eruptions occurred, accompanied by earth- 

uakes and terrific thunder. The lava ran to a distance of nearly 

ve leagues, carrying desolation in its path. In 1707 there was 
another earthquake, and two more eruptions took place from the 
crater. Flames burst forth to an enormous height, and immense 
masses of rock and stone were hurled upwards in a continuous 
cascade, the cinders falling to a distance of ten leagues. Siraya- 
ma, or the White Mountain, is another remarkable volcano of 
Japan, the peak being covered by perpetual snow. It is situated 
in the department of Kago, near Miaco. It is subject to violent 
eruptions. An eruption of the volcano Asama, near the centre of 
the island of Japan, was terribly destructive, many whole villages 
being swept away by the deluge of lava. Most of the eminences 
of Japan are cultivated to the summit. Japan proper consists of 
three large islands, Kiooso, Sitkokf and Niphon, and these are 
surrounded by smaller islands. Kiooso is about two hundred 
miles long by eighty miles wide, with a surface of one thousand 
six hundred square miles ; Sitkokf is about a hundred and fifty 
miles long, seventy miles wide, and contains a surface of ten thou- 


. 


sand square miles. 
is certainly a most interesting country in whatevcr aspect we ma 
choose to consider it. Before many years it will doubtless, wi 
the progress of civilization and commerce, be as thoroughly 
known to us as the countries of the European continent. Our 
engraving of the temple above given suggests an allusion to the 
religion of Japan. It has no resemblance to that of the Chinese 


Niphon is the largest of the group. Japan 


in its forms. The old religion is the Sin Sin (the way of the 
gods). ‘This sect regards the founders of the empire to be sprung 
from Ten-syoo dai-zin, the supreme deity, and to have descended 
from heaven upon Japan. ‘This deity, though practically regarded 
as supreme, is only the descendant of more remote ancient gods, 
the earliest of whom was believed to have been self created out of 
chaos. The spirit of the original deity is supposed to be trans- 
mitted by hereditary descent to all the sovereign rulers of the 
empire. The supreme deity is too great to be addressed, save 
through the mediation of the Mikando, the son of Heaven, or of 
inferior spirits, called Kami, of whom four hundred ninety-two 
were born spirits and two thousand six hundred forty are can- 
onized mortals. These Kami have temples specially dedicated to 
them. Formerly human victims were immolated as propitiatory 
offerings at their shrines. The doctrines of the Sin-Sin are kept 
distinct and sacred by the Japanese theologians, though one of 
sects of Buddh is acknowledged, from political reasons, by the 
government. The Buddhist form of worship was introduced from 
China. There are many ramifications of the religion of Bustih, 
and much superstition prevails. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
BEREAVED. 
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BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


The osier droops when waters fail, 
The flowerets pale when heavens lower ; 
But the scathed oak, through withering gale 
And fostering sunshine, bides its hour. 


It may be months, it may be years,— 
I reck not how time glides away ; 
Like youthful d , joy disappears, 

And griefs are but of yesterday. 


They talk of beauty long since fled, 
Of white hairs on a pallid brow, 
And lips conversing with the dead ; 

I do not look upon me now. 


Of tearless eyes, whore transient fires 
Show the slow withering of the brain, 
As ashes. the funereal pyres ; 
Perchance ‘tis age, perchance ‘tis pain. 


1 heard, upon a summer night, 
The moaning of a wintry sea ; 
° And a tall form, as drenched and white 
As from a sea-grave, stood by me. 


1 know not if I smiled or sighed ; 

I prayed not—pra)er had been in vain ; 
l only knew life’s ebbing tide 

Sank fast; it has not flowed again. 


—- 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


‘TIS DARKEST BEFORE DAY. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


“Do you wonder at my dejection, my dear Mrs. Jackson, when 
every day finds the burden of my duties heavier, and my seem- 
ing dependence more unbearable. I have resolved to go forth 
into the world, and it must indeed be a cold, ungenerous world, 
if it refuses me the happiness denied me here. I feel that I have 
abilities which are lying dormant in my present situation. There 
are many respectable ways of obtaining a livelihood, for any one 
of which I am competent—thanks to my dear grandmother’s 
love, I enjoyed the advantages of a sound English education, far 
more thorough, perhaps, than if the precious moments had been 
frittered away in acquiring mere conversational knowledge of 
foreign languages to the neglect of my own. I seek your ad- 
vice, dear Mrs. Jackson, for though our acquaintance has been 
so short a one, I trust that you feel an interest in my welfare.” 

These words were addressed by Margaret Heyford to an elder- 
ly woman of prepossessing appearance, who was seated with her 
in the small room appropriated to her use in the residence of her 
uncle, Colonel Hatfield. 

“Indeed, my dear Miss Margaret, your situation here is a most 
unpleasant one. The cares of a household as extensive as this, 
the never ceasing gaiety, the visitors—why, my dear child, ’tis 
wearing your young life away,” replied Mrs. Jackson. ‘“ But to 
go alone imto the world and unprotected—you are young and 
lovely, Miss Margaret, and such a proceeding would be most im- 
prudent on your part. You will soon be happy, my child. 
Remember that there is an old saying, ‘’Tis darkest before 
day.’” 

“Then my life thus far has been a dreary night,” said Marga- 
ret, with asigh. “I wonder if the day will ever dawn. And yet 
how light would be my daily task if I thought my uncle placed 
any value on my services. No—to him and my cousins I am but a 
dependant sustained by their bounty. Matilda and Jeanet dislike 
me, my uncle and Charles would not waste a thought upon me. 
Would I not be happier among strangers? for from them I 
would not expect the kindness which the tie of relationship 
demands, and which never has been bestowed on me here ?” 

“Is it possible that you have given this any serious thought— 
do you really intend to go away, Miss Margaret ?” 

“I do, Mrs. Jackson. And what will surprise you more, 
America will be my destination.” 

“ This is indeed unwise. To go so far from home—” 

“TTome !”” repeated Margaret, bitterly, “I never had a home, 
Mrs. Jackson. Even my love for my native land appears a dull 
and cold one. I long to breathe the free air of America. There, 
at least, family pride throws no shadow over the hearth-stone, 
chilling to death the tender feelings implanted in the breast— 
there, where honest worth is the standard of equality. The bane- 
ful presence of that pride darkened my sweet mother’s life and 
made her an outcast from her family, because she united her des- 
tiny to one whom they deemed far beneath her. But the hum- 
ble shelter he gave her was to her a palace, and she its queen. 
My father’s love was her empire, his smile her crown, and her 
own sweet influence her sceptre. They died when their child was 
too young to feel their loss—they died ere they could know the 
blessing of a daughter’s love—my father and my mother !” 

The vague, undefined regret, that sense of sorrowful yearning 
that only the early orphaned can feel, stirred within the young 
girl’s heart, and she buried her face in her hands to hide her fall- 
ing tears. O, you to whom God, in his mercy, yet leaves the 
shielding tenderness of a parent’s love, guard well the sacred 
treasure, for the day will come when you will stand beside a 
grave, and every pang you gave the heart that loved you, as 
you may never hope to be loved again on earth, will fall with 
crashing remorse upon your own, and you will wish—O, how 
vainly you will wish, that you were the tenant of that last and 


awful home ere this great sorrow had come to you—the sorrow’ 
that forevermore in lonely hours, and in the busy world, will 
point out to you the white hairs your thoughtless unkindness had 
silvered, the dimmed and tearful eyes turned with such a depth 
of love upon your face, and in a trembling voice it will name 
your name and implore you to turn from your evil courses. O, 
if you could but once again hear that living voice, how would its 
counsel be heeded. ©, vain and unappeased regret, that will 
nevermore be still. 

Mrs. Jackson knew that to attempt to comfort Margaret would 
only excite a deeper emotion, so she drew her chair to the window 
and resumed her needlework. 

“Can that be Mr. Frank?” she suddenly exclaimed, as a 
horseman rapidly approached the house. “Indeed it is, and we 
thought he was in London!” 

The listless, despondent Margaret started at her exclamation, 
and looked with ill-concealed interest from the window at Mr. 
Frank Hetherton, the only son of Lady Agnes Hetherton, to 
whom Mrs. Jackson held the office of companion, and who was 
at present a visitor at Hatfield Hall. ; 

Mr. Frank reined in his panting steed before the door and 
looked in the pleasant summer twilight what he really was, a 
handsome, noble minded young gentleman. 

“ Are the family at home, Terence ?” he asked of the groom 
who hurried out to attend him. 

“ They’re on the water, Mr. Frank. Look down through the 
trees beyant, sir. That’s Mr. Charles’s boat, and the young ladies 
are in it,” he archly added. ~ 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Frank, with a peculiar smile. ‘Come down 
to the shore, my lad, and take Hotspur back to the stable.” 

Turning his horse’s head towards the water that gleamed 
through the trees, and spurring him into a trot, Mr. Frank soon 
disappeared in the turn of the avenue, Terence keeping up a 
running accompaniment, sadly out of breath and time. 

Margaret lingered at the window, her gaze rivetted on the path 
he had followed. The soft light in her eyes, the varying cheek, 
and the fluttering heart telling plainly that Mr. Frank was more 
to the young girl than even she herself suspected. 

“ What a flighty fellow he has become. It seems as if he did 
not know his own mind for an instant. We thought he was in 
London by this time, and he intended to be himself when he 
set out. Now I know just as well the fond, proud look his 
mother will give when she sees him downthere. She ought to 
be proud of him, for there isn’t a finer young gentleman in the 
county. He has the kindest heart, the sweetest disposition—I 
could never weary talking of him, Miss Margaret. But I am 
tiring you?” 

“O,no. Go on, dear Mrs. Jackson. Your conversation is 
very entertaining, please to continue it,” said Margaret, eagerly. 
The soft light still burned in her eyes, the blush upon her cheek. 

“ Well, as I was going to say, he will be a good match for your 
cousin, Miss Jeanet.” 

“For Miss Jeanet !” said Margaret, faintly, and turned away 
her face. 

“Why, for who else? Miss Matilda is already betrothed, and 
he is not over-fond of Mr. Charles’s society. Miss Jeanet is the 
attraction here. Lady Hetherton looks upon the match as set- 
tled, or what else would make her a visitor here. When Mrs. 
Hatfield was living there was no intimacy between them.” 

The light faded from Margaret’s eyes, the blush from her 
cheek, and a shadow fell upon her young life that she felt would 
never more be lifved from it. 

* And,” continued Mrs. Jackson, apparently quite innocent of 
the effect of her communication on Margaret, ‘“ Miss Jeanet will 
make a beautiful bride. Don’t you think so ?” 

“ Both my cousins are the loveliest girls I have ever seen,”” Mar- 
garet replied, making an effort to compose herself. “I cannot 
imapine any beauty fairer than theirs.” 

“How good you are, Miss Margaret. It is not every girl who 
would be willing to acknowledge loveliness in others, and they 
relations. But Iam detaining you, and you having to oversee 
the dinner !” said Mrs. Jackson, rising to depart. 

“Not only oversee,” said Margaret, “but prepare it. Mrs. 
Jeffers, the cook, has fallen ill, and I must supply her place.” 

“Colonel Hatfield ought to be ashamed of himself,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Jackson, warmly. “To make a menial of his sister’s 
child !” 

“Nay. The blame is more mine than my uncle's, since I have 
submitted to it,” Margaret returned. ‘‘ However, to-night shall 
see the last of my servitude.” 

“ Remember, my dear,” said Mrs. Jackson, putting her head 
in at the door after she had left the room, “‘’Tis darkest before 
day.’ ” 

Margaret waited until she heard her enter Lady Hetherton’s 
apartment, then closing the door and turning the key, she flung 
herself upon the bed and gave way to passionate grief. The kind 
cordiality of Frank Hetherton’s manner towards herself, so differ- 
ent from Colonel Hatfield and her cousins’ repelling hauteur, 
could not but make a tender impression on the young girl’s heart, 
that each subsequent interview served to deepen, until now the 
fearful truth burst upon her, that she loved and her love was 
hopeless. Her life had always been an unhappy one, and why, 
she bitterly thought, did she so fondly dream that its current 
would be turned from its gloomy course into the blessed sunshine 
of Frank Hetherton’s love, and go on its way rejoicing and 
singing forevermore. 

On the death of her parents, Margaret’s maternal grandmother 
gave her a home in Hatfield Hall, where she resided with her son ; 
and during ber childhood her grandmother’s tenderness was her 
only protection from the teasing impertinence of Master Charles, 


and the ill-will of Matilda and Jeanet, who gave it vent in spite. 
ful slaps and pinches, whenever their grandmother placed the 
‘little black beggar,” as they contemptuously called her, in their 
society. As the children grew older, Master Charles no longer 
condescended to amuse himself by terrifying and annoying her, 
and his sisters followed his example. A hatghty reserve showed 
itself on their part, which was met by the sensitive orphan ina 
kindred spirit. At the age of seventeen, Margaret was a thought. 
ful woman, with a woman’s cares. Her uncle’s housekeeper had 
marricd and her duties devolved upon Margaret, while her granj- 
mother’s infirmities called for a return of the watchful tenderness 
that shielded her childhood—and faithfully did she repay her 
debt of gratitude and love. 

A year before our narration, old Mrs. Hatfield died, and Mar- 
garet mourned her loss with sorrowful sincerity. The colonel’s 
sympathy with her grief, for he was tenderly attached to his 
mother, softened for a while the restraint that had always shown 
itself in their intercourse, and a hope, but a short-lived one, 
throbbed in Margaret’s heart that in time he might learn to love 
her. But Matilda and Jeanet returned heartless and accomplish- 
ed young ladies from a boarding-school; Mr. Charles from Ox.- 
ford, “‘ grown ten times perter than before,” and the coldness re- 
sumed its place. 

The twilight deepened, and still Margaret remained in her 
room, unconscious of everything but the sorrow that had fallen 
upon her. Considerable surprise was manifested in the kitchen 
at her unaccountable absence, and many a “ wisha! wisha! wont 
the master be in a tearing passion?” was uttered by the servants, 
who were all very fond of the young girl and knew how her un- 
cle’s unkind and unjust displeasure pained and mortified her. At 
last Rosa, the under-housemaid, who the gallant Terence de- 
clared had “ bored a hole in his heart,’”’ went up to her door and 
reminded her that the company would soon be back. Margaret 
hastened down and commenced her task. But she had little 
knowledge of that important branch of female education, and was 
by far too dejected to pay strict attention to Mrs. Jeffer’s direc- 
tions. Soyer would have fainted with dismay had he witnessed 
that dinner when it was served; even the butler was heard to 
whisper that ‘‘ not one of them would taste it.” He was correct 
in his supposition, for the more fastidious of the guests could not 
conceal their dissatisfaction, and the colonel’s brow darkened as 
the third course was placed upon the table, presenting the same 
untempting appearance as its predecessors. 


Later in the evening, as Margaret was crossing the hall, the 
door of the library opened, and her uncle came out and met her. 
“To your room,” he muttered, “and to-morrow you will 
answer to me for the dainty repast you have served my guests.” 

He stopped in some confusion, for Lady Hetherton, who was 
following him, had overheard his words. 

Margaret went to her room and spent the next hour in collect- 
ing and packing her scanty apparel. Then she sat again at the 
window and indulged in mournful thought. The tranquil beauty 
of that summer night failed to impart the charm of its own 
peace to her saddened heart. The full moon shed its calm glory 
over the lawn, and shining glimpses of the water twinkled 
through the dark foliage of the willows that bordered its edge. 
Music and song floated up to her on the breeze from the 
open windows of the drawing-room, and when at times she dis- 
tinguished the rich tones of a voice that sent a thrill through her 
heart, she shuddered, feeling that the music of that voice was 
hushed to her forever. 

Quiet reigned in the house at last, and the clock was on the 
stroke of one, when Margaret left her room and went down 
stairs to her uncle’s apartment. He had not yet retired, and was 
sitting at his desk overlooking some papers. He was not aware 
of her presence until she stood before him, and looking up with 
a start, he saw a fair young face, so very pale and fair—and mild 
blue eyes, so earnest and so sorrowful that his heart was touched. 
It may be that the memory of his dead sister passed between 
him and his ill feeling towards her child, for he said kindly : 

“You are up late, Margaret. Are you well ?” 

“Tam well, sir, as well as I ever can be in this world,” she 
replied. 

“ Then what brings you here ?” he sharply asked, remembrance 
of his annoyance coming freshly to his mind. 

“To wish you good-by, uncle, and tell you if in after years 
you should regret the constant unkindness that forced the orphan 
to fly with unreluctant steps from the shadow of your home, for 
there never was a beam of sunlight in it for me, uncle, and you 
know it and my cousins know it, that regret will be a wasted 
thought ; for I rejoice that I have thrust aside the bonds of ser 
vitude. It needed but to-night to break the last tie that held 
me here, and that,” she continued, falteringly, “‘ was the hope 
that you at least had some regard for me, and how have yo" 
withered it.” 

“Go to your room! How dare you come here annoying m¢! 
Go to your room !” exclaimed the colonel, angrily ; “and sleep 
away your resentment,” he added, noticing the unusual paleness 
of her countenance. 

Margaret obeyed him and left the apartment, but not to seek 
her own. Turning into the part of the house occupied by the 
domestics, she tapped lightly at the door of one of the room, 
arousing its occupant, who inquired in a drowsy tone : 

Who is there ?” 

“Tt is I, Terence,” she softly replied. 

“ You have been expeditious,” said Margaret, as Terence after 
the lapse of a few minutes came out into the lobby, and motio™ 
ing him to be silent, she led the way into the kitchen, whither be 
followed in gaping wonder. “Terence, my good lad,” said sb*, 
“T believe that you are fond of me.” nt ni 
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«Js it fond of you, Miss Margaret? Don’t we all dote down 
on you, and wouldn’t I lie down in my cold grave this blessed 
night if I thought I could carry one of your troubles with me.” 

“J believe you, Terence, without requiring so great a sacrifice 
on your part,” said Margaret, with a smile. “ But you must prove 
your affection for me. Bring Van Winkle round to this door in 
five minutes, and put my grandmamma’s pillion on him. I want 
you to take me to Southampton.” 

“ Miss Margaret,” exclaimed Terence, unable to restrain his 
surprise and curiosity, “ sure you aren’t going away, miss ?” 

“Tam Terence.” 

“ Going away!” the poor fellow repeated, in a quivering voice, 
and he said no more. Ignorant and unlettered as he was, the 
mystery of the human heart was open to his warm and kindly 
nature, as it was closed upon those whose perceptions are dulled 
by contact with the icy touch of wealth and fashion. 

“Wont you wait for the morning, Miss Margaret? It will 
soon be here. ’Tis always darkest just before the day, miss.” 

Margaret started, for his last words seemed prophetic. <A 
vague hope sprang to life, but she subdued it. 

“No, Terence, I must be in Southampton to-morrow morning. 
A vessel leaves for America and I fear I may be too late to 
engage @ passage in her.” 

“ America!” cried out Terence. ‘“O, then, Miss Margaret, 
mavourneen, would you be putting the wide water betune them 
that loves you ?” 

Margaret, touched by the poor fellow’s affectionate distress, let 
a few more minutes more slip by in quieting his grief, pointing 
out the many inducements the New World held forth, and her 
certainty of finding peace if not happiness on its friendly shores. 

“ Miss Margaret,” Terence asked, when half an hour after, 
they were riding at a brisk pace on the road to Southampton, 
“have you any—” he hesitated. ;, 

“Money ?” Margaret replied, finishing his question. “I have 
one hundred pounds, Terence, that my dear grandmama gave 
me before she died.” 

The memory of her grandmother awoke a sorrowful recollection, 
and the remainder of the journey was pursued in deep silence. 
With tearful eyes and quivering lips, Terence faltered out his 
farewell to his “dear young lady, and nothing,” the faithful 
fellow protested, “would keep him from following his darlin’ 
Miss Margaret to the ends of the earth, but the poor mother 
who was depending on him, and it would be showing the bad 
heart in him if he forgot the duty he owed her.” 


That evening Margaret sat the only passenger in the cabin of 
the “Syren,” her head bowed down on her hands, and tears that 
she could not nor sought to suppress, trickling through her 
clasped fingers. How bitter an experience had been her’s in 
twenty-four hours. How many a sorrowful lesson that will nev- 
er be forgotten has been pondered over and acquired in twenty- 
four hours. Was it this thought that made that fair young head 
droop down until it rested on the arm of the couch on which 
she sat? was it this thought that shook her slender form with 
such passionate emotion ? was it this thought that wrung forth 
sob after sob from her white lips? It may have been. But 
there was a new-born misery in her heart, lifting appealing eyes 
to her, crying out in a suffering voice, that he who ever met her 
with a brightening smile and tender respect, loved her even as 
she would be loved, and Margaret answered it aloud, as if it were 
a living thing. 

“Q,no! no! his kindness was not love—his kindness was 
not love.” 

The movements on deck proclaimed that the “Syren” was 
leaving the dock. The “ho-cheerily men” of the sailors fell 
upon her heavy ear, and Margaret raised her head; but as she 
did so, what a ery burst from her lips, and ere it had died away, 
her face, pale indeed no longer, was hidden on the sheltering 
breast of Mr. Frank Hetherton. 

“Tt needed but this reception, my noble-hearted Margaret, to 
convince me that my love was returned,” Mr. Frank exclaimed, 
passionately and truthfully. “‘O, Margaret, how could you leave 
me? Might you not have known how I loved you? Might you 
not have known that it was to see you as I saw you, to know 
you as I knew you, my mother came a visitor to Hatfield, 
whose inmates she despised as heartily as she esteemed yourself 
—the dear mother who waits impatiently to greet you and bless 
you as her daughter? ‘Will you go to her, and crown my life 
with happiness ?” he softly added. 

Margaret looked up smiling through her tears. 

“A most eloquent reply,” whispered Mr. Frank. 

“ Faix, thin, Mr. Frank, I’m thinking they’ll be after carrying 
4s to America with them,” said Terence, thrusting in his beam- 
‘ng face at the eabin door, “Ah, thin, Miss Margaret, my dar- 
lin’, do you think I’d lave you alone to day if I didn’t know Mr. 
Frank there would be after killin’ me if I did not fly back and 
let him know where you were? Wisha! thin it’s mighty un- 
thankful some people are,” he said, sulkily, as Margaret made 
no reply, for the happy girl was too much affected to speak. 
But his disappointment vanished when Margaret, on stepping 
‘nto the boat waiting to convey them to the land, said : 

“Thave mach to remember you for, Terence.” 

And Mr. Frank warmly pressed his hand and said: “You 
must come and live with us, Terence.” 

At Mr. Frank’s words, Terence’s fertile imagination in an in- 
“tant raised a neat little dwelling on a lovely spot of that young 
sentleman’s domain, his mother, his Rosa and himself to be its 
contented inmates. Ah, if the “castles” we poor mortals are 
a “building in the air,” had the substantial foundation of 


jan. ne happy, satisfied creatures we should all 
us be ! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


AN UNEXPECTED RACE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


In one of the larger towns of Worcester County, Massachu- 
setts, used to live a clergyman, whom we will call Ridewell. He 
was of the Baptist persuasion, and very rigid in his ideas of mor- 
al propriety. He had in his employ an old negro, named Pompey, 
and if this latter individual was not so strict in his morals as his 
master, he was at least a very cunning dog, and passed in the 
reverend household for a pattern of propricty. Pomp. was a 
useful servant, and the old clergyman never hesitated to trust 
him with the most important business. 

Now it so happened that there were, dwelling in and about the 
town, sundry individuals who had not the fear of the dreadful 
penalties which Mr. Ridewell preached about before their eyes, 
for it was the wont of these people to congregate on Sabbath 
evenings upon a level piece of land in the outskirts of the town, 
and there race horses. This spot was hidden from view by a dense 
piece of woods, and for a long while the Sunday evening races 
were carried on there without detection by the officers, or others 
who might have stopped them. 

It also happened that the good old clergyman owned one of 
the best horses in the county. This horse was of the old Morgan 
stock, with a mixture of the Arabian blood in his veins, and it 
was generally known that few beasts could pass him on the road. 
Mr. Ridewell, with a dignity becoming his calling, stoutly de- 
clared that the fleetness of his horse never afforded him any grat- 
ification, and that, for his own part, he would as lief have any 
other. Yet money could not buy his Morgan, nor could any 
amount of argument persuade him to swap. 

The church was so near to the good clergyman’s dwelling 
that he always walked to meeting, and his horse was consequent- 
ly allowed to remain in the pasture. 

Pompey discovered that these races were on the tapis, and he 
resolved to enter his master’s horse on his own account, for he 
felt sure that old Morgan could beat anything in the shape of 
horseflesh that could be produced in that quarter. So on the 
very next Sunday evening, he hid the bridle under his jacket 
went out into the pasture and canght the horse, and then rode 
off towards the spot where the wicked ones were congregated. 
Here he found some dozen horses assembled, and the racing was 
about tocommence. Pomp. mounted his beast, and at the signal 
he started. Old Morgan entered into the spirit of the thing, and 
came out two rods ahead of everything. So Pomp. won quite a 
a pile, and before dark he was well initiated in horse-racing. 

Pomp. succeeded in getting home without exciting any suspi- 
cions, and he now longed for the Sabbath afternoon to come, for 
he was determingd to try it again. He did go again, and again 
he won; and this course of wickedness he followed up for two 
months, making his appearance upon the racing-ground every 
Sunday afternoon, as soon as he could after “ meeting was out.” 
And during this time Pompey was not the only one who had 
learned to love the racing. No, for old Morgan himself had come 
to love the excitement of the thing, too, and his every motion 
when upon the track showed how zealously he entered into the 
spirit of the game. 

But these things were not always to remain a secret. One 
Sunday a pious deacon beheld this racing from a distance, and 
straightway went to the parson with the alarming intelligence. 
The Rev. Mr. Ridewell was utterly shocked. His moral feelings 
were outraged, and he resolved at once to put a stop to the wick- 
edness. During the week he made many inquiries, and he learned 
that this thing had been practised all summer on every Sabbath 
afternoon. He bade his parishioners keep quiet, and he told them 
that on the next Sunday he would make his appearance on the 
very spot and catch them in their deeds of iniquity. 

On the following Sabbath, after dinner, Mr. Morgan ordered 
Pomp. to bring up old Morgan and put him in the stable. The 
order was obeyed, though not without many misgivings on the 
part of the faithful negro. As soon as the afternoon services 
were closed, the two deacons and some others of the members of 
the church accompanied the minister home, with their horses. 

“It is the most flagrant piece of abomination that ever came 
to my knowledge,” said the indignant clergyman, as they rode on. 

“Tt is, most assuredly,” answered one of the deacons. 

“‘ Horse-racing on the Sabbath !’’ uttered the minister. 

“ Dreadful !” echoed the second deacon. 

And so the conversation went on until they reached the top of 
a gentle eminence which overlooked the plain where the racing 
was carried on, and where some dozen horsemen, with a score of 
lookers-on, were assembled. The sight was one which chilled the 
good parson to his soul. He remained motionless until he had 
made out the whole alarming truth, then turning to his companions: 

“* Now, my brothers,” said he, “let us ride down and confront 
the wicked wretches, and if they will down upon their knees and 
implore God’s mercy, and promise to do so no more, we will not 
take legal action against them. ©, that my own land should be 
desecrated thus !” for it was indeed a section of his own farm. 

As the good clergyman thus spoke, he started on towards the 
scene. The horses of the wicked men were just drawing up for 
@ start as the minister approached, and some of the riders who at 
once recognized “old Morgan,” did not recognize the reverend 
individual who rode him. 

“Wicked men!” commenced the parson, as he came near 
enough for his voice to be heard, “children of sin and shame—” 

“Come on, old hoss,” cried one of the jockeys, turning to- 
wards the minister. “If you are in for the first race, you must 
stir your stumps. Now we go.” 


“ Alas! O, my wicked—” 

“ All ready !” shouted he who led in the affair, cutting the min- 
ister short. And off itis!” 

And the word for starting was given. Old Morgan knew that 
word too well, for no sooner did it fall upon his ears than he stuck 
out his nose, and with one wild snort he started, and the rest of 
the racers, twelve in number, kept him company. 

““Who-oa! who-oa-oa!” cried the parson, at the top of his 
voice. 

“ By the powers, old fellow, you’re a keen one!” shouted one 
cf the wicked men, who had thus far managed to keep close by 
the side of the parson. “ You ride well.” 

“ Who-ho-ho-o 0! who a-oa’” yelled the clergyman, tugging at 
the reins with all his might. 

But it was all of no avail. Old Morgan had now reached ahead 
of all competitors, and he came up to the judge’s stand three rods 
ahead, where the petrified deacons were standing, with eyes and 
mouths wide open. 

“Don’t stop,” cried the judge, who had now recognized Parson 
Ridewell, and suspected his business, and who also saw at once 
into the secret of old Morgan’s joining the race. ‘“ Don’t stop,” 
he shouted again; “it is a two-mile heat this time. Keep right 
on, parson. You are good for another mile. Now you go—and 
off it is!” 

These last words were of course known to the horse, and no 
sooner did Morgan hear them, than he stuck his nose out again, 
and again started off. The poor parson did his utmost to stop 
the bewitched animal, but it could not be done. The more he 
struggled and yelled, the faster the animal went, and cre many 
moments he was again at the starting-point, where Morgan now 
stopped of his own accord. There was a hurried whispering 
among the wicked ones, and a succession of very curious winks 
and knowing nods seemed to indicate that they understood. 


“ Upon my soul, parson,” said the leader of the abomination, 
approaching the spot where the minister still sat in his saddle, he 
having not yet sufficiently recovered his presence of mind to dis- 
mount, ‘‘ you ride well. We had not looked for this honor.” 

“ Honor, sir!” gasped Ridewell, looking blankly into the speak- 
er’s face. 

“ Ay—for ’tis an honor. You are the first clergyman who has 
ever joined us in our Sabbath evening entertainments.” 

“J—I, sir! I joined you ?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! O, you did it well. Your good deacons really 
think you tried to stop your horse ; but I saw through it; I saw 
how slily you put your horse up. But I don’t blame you for feel- 
ing proud of Old Morgan, for I should feel so myself if I owned 
him. But you need not fear: I will tell all who may ask me 
about it, that you did your best to stop your beast; for I would 
rather stretch the truth a little than have such a good jockey as 
you are suffer.” 

This had been spoken so loudly that the deacons had heard 
every word, and the poor parson was bewildered ; but he soon 
came to himself, and with a flashing eye, he cried : 

“‘ Villains, what mean you? Why do ye thus—” 

“Hold on,” interrupted one of the party, and as he spoke, the 
rest of the racing-men had all mounted their horses, “hold on a 
moment, parson. We are willing to allow you to carry off the 
palm, but we wont stand your abuse. When we heard that you 
had determined to try if your horse would not beat us all, we 
“agreed among ourselves that if you came we would let you in. 
We have done so, and you have won the race in a two-mile heat. 
Now let that satisfy you. By the hokey, but you did it well. 
When you want to try it again, just send us word, and we'll be 
ready for you. Good-by !” 

As the wretch thus spoke, he turned his horse’s head, and bhe- 
fore the astounded preacher could utter a word, the whole party 
had ridden away out of hearing. It was some time before one 
of the churchmen could speak. They knew not what to say. 
Why should their ministez’s horse have joined in the race without 
some permission from his master! They knew how much he set 
by the animal, and at length they shook their heads with doubt. 

“It’s very strange,”’ said one. 

“Very,” answered a second. 

“ Remarkable,” suggested a third. 

“ On my soul, brethren,” spoke Ridewell, “ I can’t make it out.”’ 

The brethren looked at each other, and the deacons shook their 
heads in a very solemn and impressive manner. 

So the party rode back to the clergyman’s house, but none of 
the brethren would enter, nor would they stop at all. Before 
Monday had drawn to a close, it was generally known. that Par- 
son Ridewell raced his horse on the Sabbath, and a meeting of 
the church was appointed for Thursday. ; 

Poor Ridewell was almost crazy with vexation; but before 
Thursday came, Pompey found out how matters stood, and he 
assured his master that he would clear the matter up ; and after 
a day’s search, he discovered the astounding fact that some of 
those wicked men had been in the habit of stealing Old Morgan 
from the pasture, and racing him on Sabbath afternoons! Pomp 
found out this much—but he could not find whe did it!’ 

As soon as this became known to the church, the members con- 
ferred together, and they soon concluded that under such cir- 
cumstances a high mettled horse would ba very apt to run away 
with his rider when he found himself directly upon the track. 

So Parson Ridewell was cleared, but it was a long while before 
he got over the blow, for many were the wicked wags who de- 
lighted to pester-him by offering to “ride a race” with him, to 
“bet on his head,” or to “ put him against the world on a race.” 
But Ridewell grew older, his heart grew warmer, and finally he 
could laugh with right good will when he spoke of his unerpected 


race. Be sure there was no more Sabbath racing in that town. 
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SCENES IN WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 

We present our readers with a fine series of views in the west- 
ern part of Massachusetts, drawn expressly for the Pictorial by 
Mr. Kilburn. The view below is of the town of Pittsfield, one 
of the finest in Berkshire County, and beautifully located at the 
junction of the two principal branches of the Housatonic River, 
occupying a charming expanse of valley between the Talonic and 
Green Mountain ranges. The town was first settled in 1752, un- 
der the original Indian name of Pontoosuck, signifying Deer 
Run. In 1735 the territory of this town was granted to Boston, 
but it was sold to Jacob Wendell in 1743. During the first period 
it was called Boston Plantation, and afterwards Wendell’s Town ; 
but in 1761 it was incorporated under the name of Pittsfield, in 
honor of the great English statesman, William Pitt. Our view 
is taken from the Berkshire House, and shows the square and 
common in the centre of the town. In the middle of the town 


WESTERN RAILROAD DEPOT, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


was a large elm which was left standing when the original forest 
was cleared away. ‘This patriarchal tree is a conspicuous object 
in the landscape. It is one hundred and twenty-seven feet high, 
and rises to the height of ninety feet before it begins to send forth 
branches. Some of the upper limbs were killed by lightning 
during a storm that omen about ten years ago. The first 
church on the left is the Congregationalist, a fine building, recent- 
ly erected ; the one beyond is the Episcopal Church, and the 
building between these is the town hall and police office. The 
Berkshire Medical College is located here, and the building shown 
in the centre of our view is the boarding-house where the pupils 
of the institution live. Our second view shows the Western Rail- 
road depot and the American House. The depot stands immedi- 
ately over the track, which passes beneath the level of the village. 
It is of Egyptian architecture. The township of Pittsfield is like 
a green oasis in the mountain region. A large proportion of the 


VIEW OF PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUS Ts 


soil is of the most excellent quality, and the situation is extremely 
healthy, on account of the great elevatiin of the valley. The 
town is regularly laid out, its two principat streets crossing each 
other at right angles. The Young Ladies’ Institute, located in 
this town, is a flourishing institution, enjoying large patronage 
and a high reputation. The buildings belonging to this academ 

are three in number, the central one, which contains the chapel, 
library, recitation-rooms, philosophical apparatus, being celebrated 
for its architectural beauty, and modelled on one of the finest re- 
mains of antiquity in Athens. The buildings are surrounded by 
a very large garden, laid out with exquisite taste, planted ~e | 
with trees, shrubbery and perennial flowers, and ornamented wil 

a fountain. The view from the observatory of the building is 
delightful, commanding a great extent of country uniting the 
romantic and pastoral in its varied features. Pittsfield is a town 
of great activity, both in agriculture and manufactures. The 
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skill of its farmers is as noted as the fertility of its soil. The 
manufactures consist of cotton and woollen goods, castings, ma- 
chinery, musical instruments, hats, caps, harnesses, trunks, rail- 
road cars, carriages, chairs, furniture, tools, fire-arms, ete. The 
Western Railroad passes, as we remarked above, through the 
town, and another railroad connects with the Housatonic. We 
now pass to Charlemont, in Franklin County, the subject of our 
fourth illustration. This town was formerly a frontier place, and 
the theatre of many sanguinary engagements with the Indians. 
Indeed, traces of the defences thrown up by the old settlers to 
protect their infant village are yet to be discerned. It was incor- 

rated in 1765, and now contains rather more than a thousand 
inhabitants. The locality in which this'town is built is elevated 
and rough, but the scenery is romantic and picturesque. It is one 
hundred and five miles W. N. W. from Bo-ton. It is a long and 
narrow town on the bank of the Deerfield River, and enclosed by 


very high hills. It embraces several villages, the upper one of which 
is the subject of the accompanying engraving. The point of view is 
on the river bank. The building occupying an elevate | position 
is the school-house, and that immediately to the left, the hotel. 
Looking in an opposite direction we behold the grand feature of 
our third illustration, Peak Mountain. This is a steep, pictur- 
esque elevation, one thousand feet in height, rising directly from 
the river bank, and quite independent of the surrounding hills. 
Its bold outline and great bulk make it an object of great prom- 
inence and impart an emphasis to the landscape in which it stands. 
It is within the limits of the town of Hawley, which is separated 
from Charlemont by the Deerfield River, a stream shown in the 
engraving. This river is one of the most picturesque within the 
limits of New England. For its entire length it flows between 
high, rocky and heavily-wooded hills, which in many places rise so 
suddenly and abruptly from the river, that scarce space enough is 
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MOUNTAIN, ON DEERFIELD RIVER, HAWLEY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


left for a narrow carriage road upon its bank. For the greater por- 
tion of the year it is one of the most peaceful, quiet streams im- 
aginable: no turbulence, no chafing, no impetuosity. It seems 
to glide on tranquilly, like Wordsworth’s river, “at its own sweet 
will.” But in the spring, when the snow is melting in the moun- 
tains, and the ice-bound earth is freeing itself of its winter 
garments, then it no longer babbles musically in a tranquil course, 
but swollen, fierce and angry, it thunders over its channel, a 
resistless torrent, rushing through the valley, uprooting the trees 
on its banks, carrying away bridges and whatever else opposes, 
and strewing the course of its impetuous career with numberless 
wrecks, the trophies and tokens of its fury. At such periods its 
appearance is highly picturesque—the terrific effect of its swollen 
waters being enhanced by the bold and romantic character of the 
scenery it traverses, the precipitous hills that rise here and there, 
and the woods, whose reflections are broken by the savage current. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
THE DEATH OF DE 80TO. 


BY ALONZO. 


~~ 


The night was calm, the azure sky 
A robe of modest beauty wore ; 
The river's gentle voice was nigh. 
The dew was glimmering on the shore. 


Fit scene for warrior’s dying bed, 
With beauty’s smile to light the way— 
What beauty like the pale stars shed’ 
What music like the wavelet’s play’ 


But 0, to him whose life was spent, 
Each radiant orb enshrined in air, 
Seemed like a biessed spirit, sent 
To wait a kindred spirit there. 


And loving eyes were looking on, 

With smiles that none but he could feel ; 
Alone! he could not be alone, 

When ange! forms around him kneel. 


No need of monk to raise the prayer, 
Or censer’s breath to float above ; 
Sweet spirit voices filled the air, ° 
And mercy tuned the notes of-love. 


Calm fell the night—the werrior smiled ; 
The voices hushed, the stars grew dim, 
And from the flowers that blossomed wild, 

A spirit rose to join the hymn. 


» 
> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


NAPLES 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


Napies isagem. The Italians call it a bit of heaven dropped 
on earth. An atmosphere of joy seems spread over it—a spell 
of loveliress hovering around it. Its chiaja by the water’s side 
is unrivalled as a promenade, its buildings look always fresh, its 
tky is peculiarly bright, its climate is nearly perfect, its people 
uniformly ‘gay, and its sea scene nothing short of combined poe- 


try and painting can express; such picturesque islands, such 
graceful villas and fertile gardens, such crystal waves dancing in | 
the unclouded sun, and then the burning Vesuvius to give an 
awful solemnity, with the snow-capped Apennines in the distance | 
to crown the scene as only a mountain can. 

The crowds who flock the streets confirm the pleasing impres- | 
sion. You think it a perpetual holiday, an uninterrupted carni- 
val, a Bacchanalian festival, without its drunkenness. The mild | 
climate invites the people to live out of doors, and this makes a 
population not a tenth of London seem ten times as great. 
Wherever you turn, especially if you are so foolish as to scatter 
coin amongst the innumerable beggars, your steps are thronged, 
and sometimes one must deal vigorous blows to make any head- 
way. With far less trade than any similar population, there 
seems a great deal more ; it is so open to sight, so constantly be- 
neath your nose and within your ear. Grinding, weaving, tailor- 
ing, cobbling, even the killing of vermin, and almost every occu- 
pation goes on in these curious streets. The great Goethe was 
peculiarly struck with the Neapolitan gaiety ; even in poor houses, 
the chairs and sofas were painted with gay flowers, he says, on a 
gold ground; the one-horse carriages striped with bright red, the 
carved work gilded, the horses hung with artificial flowers, scar- 
let fringes and plumes of feathers. Yet, under so clear a sky, 
with so gay a scene upon the land and sea, these gaudy colors do 
not seem barbaric or tasteless. The most brilliant color is dead- 
ened in the intense light ; and the scarlet boddices, trimmed with 
broad gold bands of the women of Nettuno, do not seem out of 
harmony with a sky dazzling in splendor, or a sea where the birth 
of the goddess of beauty out of its foam seems hardly a fable. 

Much has been said about the Neapolitan lazzaroni, as it seem- 
ed to me, in unpardonable exaggeration. Many a traveller would 
not notice those poorest of the poor were it not for the noise which 
has been made about them in the books. An imbecile govern- 
ment, a drowsy church, a palsied commerce, an enervating air, 
account for far more indolence than you see in Naples. Our con- 
sul declares that the so-called lazzaroni are willing enough to 
work Where there is any chance of pay ; if they beg for money be- 
yond their stipulated wages, it is because they cannot expect 
another employer for a long time ; if they sleep out of doors, it is 
because they have no means to hire even a hen-roost; if their 
night-capped bodies terminate neither in shoes nor stockings, 
these would be rather an encumbrance during their fishing ; if full 
of fun and frolic, they are not generally turbulent or licentious. 
On the whole, they are a far finer class than ought to be expected 
under such unfavorable circumstances, with no education what- 
ever, no hope of even regular employment; no prospect of a 
decent government, no chance of reviving trade under these 
stupid, cowardly, sensual, earthly Bourbons. No doubt many 
of them do not know their own names, and never saw their own 
fathers; still, as you see what noble forms and muscular figures 
they possess, with what zest they enter into athletic sports, and 
what sunny cheerfulness they maintain under so many discour- 
agements, you cannot help sighing over them, and breathipg a 
secret prayer that this tombstone may fall off from a people’s 
heart. 

If we wanted to point out the place of all others where despot- 
ism was most infamous and insufferable, where it struck more 
directly at the springs of life, and corrupted even more than it 


destroyed, it would be this kingdom of the Two Bicilies, where 


the prisons overrun with political offenders, and yet murderers 
stalk unpunished; where precious remains of ancient art are 
invisible because of an imagined indelicacy, and yet the most 
infamous proposals are made to every stranger in the most public 
places; where enormous taxes are levied for internal improve- 
ment, and yet hardly any improvement permitted to be made. I 
have no patience when I think upon it; think, too, that the Eng- 
lish government is ever ready to uphold this paralyzed despotism, 
whose heavy cannon are now pointed at the city, whose main reli- 
ance is the hireling Swiss guard, whose private character is as 
contemptible as their public, whose religious bigotry outdocs even 
that of the rest of Italy. 

In all other strange communities I have found the public vice 
exaggerated by those who have written to entertain the world at 
home. There was no “danger of being shot at midnight” in 
Rome, no intrusion of licentiousness at Paris, no out-door iniqui- 
ties in Turkey—great allowance had to be made for such excited 
imaginations as those of Horace Greeley, who saw nothing but 
yellow marble in the painted brick of London, or such easily- 
persuaded fears as those of some Boston friends whom crafty 
couriers kept shut up every evening to escape Italian assassins ! 
But it does not seem to me possible to exaggerate the pollution 
of Naples. It is perfectly unblushing; it riots at noonday ; it 
accepts the greatest rogues for the Neapolitan of a drama; if de- 
tected in theft, it only asks, “‘ How could such poverty as ours be 
expected to be angelic?” Did not the high character of this 
paper forbid, I “could a tale unfold” of brazen iniquity, which 
would be confirmed by many amongst us, showing that Sodom 
need not be hunted for in the Dead Sea! 

But let us go to Pompeii. This long-buried, long-forgotten 
city lay like a spell-bound beauty more than 1600 years, until 
everything about her history was buried in mist. It is just a cen- 
tury since the excavations were commenced ; and, fortunately for 
present travellers, they are carried on at such a snail’s pace, 
houses with undimmed frescoes and undisturbed furniture are 
coming to the daylight still. This amazing tardiness is rather a 
merit in the government ; because, while the principal forum, the 
grand amphitheatre, the main entrance, the richest quarter are 
perfectly open to view, and while the King’s Museum is filled 
with priceless remains of ancient art in the greatest profusion, and 
we need now no farther instruction from Roman relics as to the 
domestic manners and social life of that proud people ; the paint- 
ed walls fade so soon, and the discovered furniture is so speedily 
removed, it is really a privilege to enjoy a fresh view of the buried 
past—to see it come forth like that old knight and his daughter 
at Strasbourg, perfectly fresh after centuries of repose. 


Gay as the people of Pompeii were beyond a doubt, it is rather 
singular that their principal entrance to the city was amid the 
monuments of the dead ; and amongst these freshly-looking tombs, 
very different from anything of modern date, as the ancients had 
the custom of burning their bodies before burial, stands the House 
of Diomede, a very elegant villa, on a hillside, having a noble sea 
view from the rear windows, and containing numerous apart- 
ments with carved columns, painted walls and other evidences of 
taste and luxury. This was the first building disentombed, and 
its owner was found with a key in one hand, and a bag of gold in 
the other; behind him a slave laden with vessels of silver—a 
striking commentary on the insanity of the lust for riches. As 
the lava rolls very slowly on, this worshipper of Mammon had 
enjoyed the same opportunity of escape with the remainder of the 
citizens. No duty fastened him to the spot, like the sentinel who 
was found dead at the gate; probably he had carried forth most of 
his household gods before, and was retreating this last time with 
what he loved as he loved life. 

In the cellar are ample wine-jars, of course empty, but evi- 
dencing, as do many other vessels, the luxury of this wealthy 
slave-owner. Huddled up in a stairway, were found seventeen 
bodies, covered by ashes of extreme fineness, which must have 
filled their last moments with the agony of suffocation; for Pom- 
peii did not perish by fire, neither were many of its inhabitants 
killed with stones; but the minutest ashes rained down in their 
streets, and penetrated their houses like the atmosphere, entirely 
destroying life, but exquisitely preserving everything embosomed 
in its stifling embrace. In this mournful group was one young 
lady of exceeding beauty of form, the exact point of whose dress, 
as well as the shape of her numerous jewels, were stamped on this 
ashen winding-sheet. Facts so impressive necd no commentary. 
In a bath-room attached to this elegant vil&, were windows which 
contained glass about six inches square, and many vessels of that 
material have been brought to light in Pompeii, to the confusion 
of those who held it to be a modern invention. 

In other parts of the city equally curious discoveries were made. 
Pill-boxes, toilet-vessels, every kind of instrament of utility and 
pleasure, has rewarded the explorations, and made us almost as 
familiar with the domestic life of later Rome, with their debauched 
luxury and their unblushing profligacy, as with the manners and 
customs which we read of in some foreign city. The most singu- 
lar revelation of all was a priest of Isis, in the temple of that 
imported goddess, clutching in his knavish fingers a bag of gold, 
while the sacred vessels were left behind as worthless. Pompeii 
makes a sad impression on a visitor from Naples. Hardly a foot- 
fall is heard in all its extent; the narrow streets with unroofed 
dwellings seemed tomblike, and though but few of the people per- 

ished, such a horrible fate seems to haunt and to hover over the 
doomed spot as it did eighteen centuries ago. 

Herculancum is far less interesting than its sister-ruin, because, 
to sustain the modern village of Portici, most of the excavations 
were filled up after their contents were removed, and only slight 
excavations are permitted at the present time. Here, however, 
papyri (that is, ancient manuscripts upon this early substitute for 


paper) were found in great abundance; and artists are still em- 
ployed in unrolling their charred masses, and giving to the world 
their historical and literary treasures. But I believe very little 
has yet been found to reward the labor and expense, though sey- 
eral hundred different writings have been thus recovered from 
oblivion. 

The supreme interest of the “Museo Bourbonico,” a palace 
which the king has made the mausoleum of ancient and modern 
art, is derived from the Pompeii and Herculaneum gatherings. 
Canova pronounced the statue of Aristides, in this immense co.- 
lection, the finest in the world, but I think the Mercury with the 
drunken faun is generally preferred; others will say the Toro 
Farnese. But it is curious to see with what consummate grace 
everything was finished, even for domestic use ; how exquisite the 
jeweller’s, and even the blacksmith’s work of that refined age. 
Every steelyard was gaily ornamented, every weight was a little 
gem—perhaps a deer, a hound, or a warrior clad in mail. The 
richest of modern bronzes could not compare with the chased 
braziers, or decorated surgical instruments of these lovers of the 
beautiful. God grant that when in-door life shall be equally 
illuminated with artistic genius, it may not be darkened and 
doomed by that effeminate luxury, which has been its common 
attendant—nor that slimy sensuality, which has here found its 
fit tomb ! 

Vesuvius still frowns over the scene, still groans and heaves, 
still vomits forth smoke and fire. Notwithstanding our vigor, we 
found the ascent exceedingly fatiguing, and somewhat funny. It 
seemed one step forward and two back ; the loose ashes giving no 
foothold, and falling backward as we pressed upon it. Ladies 
and invalids submit to be carried up in chairs, but there is no 
danger, and not so much effort as in climbing Mount Wash- 
ington, in reaching the crater without any help. When fairly 
landed at the summit, you are often blinded with smoke, or 
choked with sulphur, as you travel round the vast circumference. 
Six cones are to be perceived inside ; the stones which you throw 
in tell by their long drawn sound of the vast depth of the abyss, 
and your cane thrust in at some places easily takes fire, and the 
soil is here and there too hot to be handled. Like other giants of 
the imagination, it is ‘“ distance that lends enchantment to the 
view.” To stand on this summit of heaped-up rubbish, and pitch 
pebbles at the old monster, and laugh over tumbling men, quar- 
relling guides, frantic beggars and refractory donkeys, scatters all 
your sentiment, and you think little of the wonderful power work- 
ing before you, which threw up a mountain in a single night on 
the other side of Naples; nor of the fearful destruction which it 
rained down upon those crowded cities at its base; nor of the 
stern sublimity with which it has bid the ocean retire from these 
lovely shores ; nor of the awful fate which it may hold in reserve 


for the unsuspecting villages now nestling in its warm, fertile, 
vine-clad bosom. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue Datty Monrror. By Rev. Joun Auten. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 


A little diamond volume, giving a one of scripture, an anecdote, and a 
hymn for ms verse of the year. It is prefaced by an introduction from the 
pen of Rev. E. N. Kirk. 


Tae Sons or THE Sines. 
PP- 
This work professes to give a full history of the rise, progress and destiny of 
the American party, and on i upon the next presidential 


P ts i 
election. Of course, its subject will give ita wide circulation just now. For 
sale by E. W. Hinks & Co. 


Botany or THe Sournern States. By Professor Jonx Dansr, A.M. New 

York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1855 12mo. pp. 612. 

This valuable work consists of two portions, the first treating of structural 
and physiological botany and vegetable products, and the second, a fui! de- 
scription of all southern plants. The richness of the southern flora affords an 
ample field for the hes of the b and the present admirable 
treatise must be welcomed with — by every student of botanical science. 
For sale by Sanborn, Carter & Bazi 


First Lessons tn By James Montetra. 
Engravings. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


An admirable little work, every line of which is suited to the capacity of the 


earliest classes in the study of Geography. It is 
sale by Sanborn, Carter & Bazin. published in fine style. For 


SapBatah MORNING READINGS IN THE OLD Testament. Book of Leviticus. By 
Rey. Joun CUMMING. : John P. Jewett & Co. 1865. 12mo. pp. 347. 
The work of an earnest, eloquent and true Christian, mes of topics of the 


deepest interest, and written in a style which commands and ins the 
attention. 


Tue Stave or THE Lamp. A Posthumous Novel. By Wass Norra. New 
York. H. Long & Brother. 12mo. pp 437. 1855 


This book will be taken u with a certain degree of curios! 
that the author, an English it 
ears ago, died by his own band. 


Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1855. 12mo. 


Illustrated by Maps and 


from the fact 
man, who came to this country some two 
t is a tale of the intensive school, exhibit- 


ng a deal of wild, irregular power, and is said to be, toa certain extent, 
autobi phical. It is very unequally written, and probably reflects pretty 
faithfu iy the changeful moods of the author’s mind. It is  o as much & 


literary curiosity as a work of art. 
Gracs Les. B 
pp 892. 
The author of *“‘ Nathalie” and ‘ Burns,” could hardly produce an 
unacceptable volume. The story before us is stamped with her qucciier grace, 
her dee insight into the workings of ~ human heart, and en pure and in- 
fluen: ds will linger entranced over its neers, and close 
the volume with regret that it ls ended’ "Vor sale by Redding & 
Tar Summer Lanp. By a Child of the Sun. New York: D. ol 
12mo. pp. 264. 
** A trae and honest 


For sale by Redding & Co. 


Kavanacu. New York: Appleton & Co. 12mo. 


picture of life and at the South,” which this 
book professes to be, is a welcome gift not only the" Ohiidons of the Sun,” 
. TAT of the shadow. book is crowded with incidents of travel, 

and tched with bold and spirit, and is sure to 
pene yey It is one of the moat readable books we have met with for ® 
long time. For sale by Kedding & Co 


Poems By Joun G. Saxe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. pp. 192. 1855. 

This collection of poems, first published not | since without any 
adventitious aid from systematic puffing and advertising, already ~- reached an 
eighth edition—a consolatory proof that literary taate not yet and 
that the reign of trash is not yet supreme. Mr. Saxe’s humorous a- 
yy Sage of the volume; and these are 
io America. hey are not 
their satire has that 


‘household words” 
simply humorous, but witty and fanciful, while 
ae acid flavor which pomologists so much admire. 
“The Old Chapel and “Girlhood” are in a t vein, and afford 
another proof chat frie hun humor is ever closely allied with serious thought 
and deep fee martery of the science of versifce- 
tion gives an ditional charm to his mirthful and fanciful ideas. 


FaRank: or, The Philosophy of Tricks and Mischief. 
This is No. 6 of Har 

one writes better for 

Yor sale by Burnham Brothers. 


books. No 
Jacob Abbott. 


r’s delightful series of illustrated 
purpose, 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


THE PICTORIAL. 

We desire to obtrade our private business matters as little npon 
the reader’s attention as possible ; and yet we are anxious that the 
knowledge of our success should be shared by our friends. When 
we commenced the New Year, and the proprietorship of the Pic- 
torial, we promised improvements, radical and important ones, 
which were at once adopted. The quality of our paper, hereto- 
fore defective, was greatly improved—the raw material alone cost- 
ing us $250 per week more than last year! But we are entirely 
satisfied by the increased beauty thus imparted to the work, espe- 
cially in the illustrated part of the paper. 

Other improvements have been introduced, in the fineness of 
the cuts, variety of subjects, and number of illustrations. Better 
artists have been employed than heretofore, at a greatly increased 
cost per week ; and we were told by some, who claimed long ex- 
perience, that the public would not appreciate such expensive 
improvements. But these prophets were mistaken ; our subscrip- 
tion list has steadily increased every month, week and day, until 
we write this paragraph with a positive sense of acknowledgement 
due for such kind and willing response on the part of the public. 


We shall continue the same spirit in our efforts, striving always | 


to improve and better the work, and thus to merit the extraordi- 
nary success which has crowned our labors. 


Bi-CenxTENNnIaAL CELEBRATION.—It will be two hundred years 
on the 29th May, since Billerica was incorporated as a town, anda 
grand festival has been arranged to take place on the occasion of 
the anniversary. A procession, oration by Rev. Mr. Richardson, 
poem by Dr. Daniel Parker, and a dinner under a mammoth tent, 
will form parts of the entertainment. A large and agreeable 
gathering may be anticipated, and it is expected that all natives, 
those who have resided in the town, and in fact, all who feel an 
interest in the old town, will be present to participate. Chelms- 
ford was incorporated the same day, but as no celebration is con- 
templated there, many of the inhabitants and others connected 
with that town and Lowell (which was formerly a part of Chelms- 
ford), will join in a union celebration at Billerica. 


smitten upon one cheek, he turns the other also. Vide the reiter- 
ated Spanish outrages by the authorities of Cuba, who think it a 
matter of course to blaze away at every hull bearing the Ameri- 
can flag. Getting a little weak and old, is Uncle Sam. Where’s 
Young America? 
Tue Ovive Braycu.—Mr. E. A. Norris, the proprietor of 
this old established journal, follows closely in the footsteps of his 
lamented father in his conduct of the paper. It is well filled with 
excellent original matter, and fully sustains its reputation. 


> 


Re.iGion.—Religion should be the garment worn next to the 
heart—too many people make a cloak of it. 


SPLINTERS. 


.».. About forty new buildings are going up in Charlestown, 
and the flats in Mystic River are being filled up. 

-++. The Homeeopathists lately celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birthday of their founder. A new idea. 

-... A house built of mud and cobble stones, in Brookline, 
came down the other day through the effects of frost and wind. 

++» There has been quite a row in Utah Territory between 
the United States soldiers and the Latter Day Saints. 

+++. It is said that Captain James Turner proposes to eulogize 
the late William Poole, in this city. 

+++» The profits of the fisheries in Taunton River are said to 
be $10,000 per annum—the net profits. 

-+++ The legislature have authorized a railroad in Broadway, 
New York. Some folks will rail at the rail. 

-++. Pinto, exeeuted at Havana, is said to have had proofs of 
Concha’s own treason against his government. 

-++. Geo. W. Cass, a nephew of Gen. Cass, succeeds Alvin 

, resigned, as president of the Adams Express Co. 

++» A new Scriptural opera, called Samson, is about to be 

performed in Paris. It is by Duprez. 
++» The French minister of state will forbid Rachel’s (the 

Actress) visit to this country—till after the Exhibition. 

-++. The Parisian cooks have long been in the habit of serving 
Up deceased nags in ragouts. “They are half horse. 

-»+» English fillibustering and enlisting recruits in our cities 


has been put a stop. to. 
Mario’s real name is the Count of Candia—which perhaps 
Accounts for the sweetness of his voice. 


A mania for buying a commission in thearmy is called 
by Punele am epanietic fit. Horrible ! 

-+++ Private theatricals on a splendid scale are the rage in 
New York now. New York is a great place for everything. 
+++» Tragedies, tem acts long, are to be played in Paris, In 
China, a play lasts three or four days. 

-++» Acritic in New York has been denying the merit of For- 
rest—while he was drawing crowded houses. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

An American might be defined by naturalists as an animal who 
lives upon vegetable, farinaceous and animal food—and newspa- 
pers and periodicals. His daily and weekly journals arc as indis- 
pensable to him as his daily bread and his Sanday dinner. If he 
misses his paper, he is a lost man. Deprive him of his mental 
pabulum for a few days, and he becomes lank and melancholy, 
like that lion the old settlers of Plymouth saw, which, having lost 
his jackal, ‘‘ had become so poore ” as to excite their pity. When 
he is restored to his paper, he fastens on it with the voracity of a 
famished wolf. The church, school and printing office spring up 
simultaneously in every new settlement—the Holy Alliance of 
clergyman, schoolmaster and editor being everywhere recognized 
as essential to the onward march of civilization. We never take up 
one of the little frontier papers, printed haply on wrapping-paper, 
with worn out type, without a feeling of kindly respect. Such 
papers increase in size and style with the enlargement of the set- 
tlements they illuminate, and the newspaper of any locality is a 
sure measure of its prosperity. How many thousands of ardent 
minds are engaged in this labor of enlightenment—not thankless, 
though often ill paid. These “ Bugles of Liberty,” and “ Pine 
Knots of Freedom,” and “ Clariens,” and “ Heralds,” and “ Bea- 
cons,” on the verge of civilization, if they bring not wealth to 
their projectors and conductors, yet yield a return of fair fame 
and honor. 

If the man who makes two blades of grass to spring up 
where only one grew before, deserves well of his country, what 
reward should be his who starts a newspaper for the first time in 
a howling wilderness? A free press in the van of civilization is 
of more account than an “army with banners.” A family group, 
gathered round a blazing fire of hickory or anthracite, upon a 
winter evening, is a pleasing picture. But with all the appliances 
for comfort, what is this fireside without a paper, not only to 
while away the tedium of a long winter evening, but to aid in the 
great business of family instruction and mental improvement ! 
Books are good, and books do much, but they cannot accom- 
plish everything. They deal more with the past than the present, 
and that training is of little value which does not embrace the 
everyday affairs of the world going on around us. A newspaper 
is the contemporary history of the world we live in. Its great- 
ness and its littleness, its gaieties and its gravities, its sins and 
sorrows, its occupations and amusements, its warnings and its 
hopes are there spread out before us. Gathering within its ample 
pages the treasures of the east and west, the north and south, as 


| fastas the united agencies of wind, steam and electricity can 
| bring them to a focus, it affords the very material wherewith to 
Uxcie Sam.—The old fellow is a peace-loving creature ; when | 


form practical men and women of the growing generation. 

No man can be uninformed who takes and reads a well-con- 
ducted weekly paper. The children of such a man will not be 
found hankering after frivolous and vicious amusements. The 
domestic cat in such a family will never be found abbreviated of 
her caudal appendage, or scouring wildly through the kitchen 
with a pyrotechnic apparatus affixed to that useful member. 
Peace takes up her abode on the hearthstone of the man who takes 
a paper—not from a neighbor’s doorstep—but one who fairly 
‘* faces the music,”’ pays his subscription like a man, and enjoys 
the advantages of his weekly sheet, because he is fairly entitled 
to them. 


- 


Smart Peorie.—As an illustration of the stupid devotion to 
forms which has been so disastrous to the army in the Crimea, it 
was stated in evidence before the Committee of Inquiry in relation 
to the army, that an officer who had been sent to the Bosphorus 
sick, and was taken to a hotel instead of the hospital on account 
of his extreme prostration, was placed under arrest by military 
authority.only two hours before his death, because he had not 
reported himself and complied with the requisite forms ! 


+ > 


Srraicnten ue! Tue TALLEST yet !—There are seven per- 
sons in the boot and shoe manufactory of Messrs. Holmes & 
Noyes, Georgetown, Mass., whose aggregate height is forty-three 
feet one and one-fourth inch. Their average height is six feet 
one and six-sevenths inch. The shortest being six feet and the 
tallest six feet and seven inches. 

~ 

A Bap Becinnine.—Cerito is now one of the finest dancers 
on the European stage. But her first dancing master said thus 
of her: “‘ She is an incorrigible child, who will never learn to 
put one foot before the other according to the true principles of 
choregraphy, and who will never lift the end of her great toe in 
a fine horizontal line with her little nose.” 

Improvep Paint Mitt.—We are satisfied that the advertise- 
ment of Mr. Brainard, in another column, refers to the only im- 
provement which has been made in this important piece of ma- 
chinery for a series of years. We respectfully call the attention 
of interested parties to the same. 

Tue Frenca.—Montesquien says: ‘“ The French will always 
perform light actions seriously, and serious actions lightly.” A 
French cook compounds a soup with the utmost gravity, and a 
French soldier mounts a breach with a laugh upon his lips. 


greatest work, the opera. of 
William Tell, has been produced at the New York Academy of 
Music in the most successful manner. ” 


Poor Rares.—Money given without charity, and received 
without gratitude. 


HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION SAFE. 

This safe, manufactured by Silas C. Herring, Nos. 135, 137 
and 139 Water Street, New York, enjoys a world-wide reputa- 
tion. At the Crystal Palace exhibition, New York, it excited 
universal attention, and reeeived a prize medal. While at the 
World’s Fair, London, the prize medal was awarded to it, and it 
was an object of general curiosity and admiration. It is confi- 
dently put forth by the manufacturers as the “ Prize Safe of the 
World,” being not only fire-proof but burglar-proof, the lock de- 
fying “‘ cracksmen” and gunpowder. In London, the proprietor 
placed $1000 in the safe, as a prize to any one who would open 
the safe with or without keys, but it defied the efforts of the most 
ingenious locksmiths to open it, and the gold remained untouch- 
ed. For its complete resistance to the action of fire, we might 
cite the burning of the Tribune Building, New York, the great 
fire of New Orleans in 1849, California fires of 1850, and numer- 
ous others, in the midst of which this safe stood the ordeal and 
preserved its contents unscathed. We have one of these safes in 
our office ; it is an elegant piece of workmanship, and we have 
the completest confidence in its efficacy. 

— + 

Equal THIS can!—We commenced our Dollar Monthly 
Magazine on the first of January, and knowing, from the extraor- 
dinary low price of yearly subscriptions, that it must become 
popular, we printed of the first number, 10,000. A second edition 
of 10,000 was also exhausted in a week, and a third one, of the 
same number, was required before the first of February. Four 
months have transpired since we commenced this Magazine, and 
the edition has reached 58,000! This is unprecedented in the 
annals of publication in this country. See imprint in advertising 
columns. 


Portrait oF Mrs. E. H. Conn.—The brothers Cobb, litho- 
graphers, have just issued an admirable portrait of this lady, 
their mother, in the same style of excellence as that of their 
father, the eminent Universalist divine, noticed in our last num- 
ber. Mrs. Cobb is well known as an active and practical philan- 
thropist, and the present likeness will be a welcome gift to the 


large circle of her friends. 


“Tue Rac Bac.”—This is the title of a hook in press by N. 
P. Willis. We really must protest against his showing such bad 
jadgment in the selection of his titles. It is an affectation un- 
worthy of his usual good taste. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Randall. Mr. Francis T. Willis, of Calcutta, to 
Miss Mary E. Mower, of Boston; by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. James L. Miller to 
Miss Sarah M. Smyth; by Rev. Mr. Howe, George E. Roundy, Esq., of New 
York, to Miss Caroline A. Glover; by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Thomas Wilson, 
of Norfolk, Va.. to Miss Abigail Walker; by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. William H. 
Hanley to Mrs. Mary E. Hull; by Kev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. John A. Allen to Miss 
Joanna Kuhn.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Plummer H. Chesley 
to Miss Fannie E. Plumstead.—At Roxbury. by Kev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. Calvin 
B. Faunce to Miss “atharine H. Codman.—At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Pryor, 
Mr. Joseph H. Bancroft, of Boston, to Miss Maria B. Faxon.—At West Cam- 
bridge. by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Otis Greene, of Boston, to Mrs. Anna M. Blake. 
—At West Newton. by Rev. Dr. Gilbert, Mr. Edward M. Hutchinson to Miss 
Susan B. Felch, both of Natick.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. David I. 
Stickney to Miss Susan Ann Huntress.—At Melrose, by Rev. Mr. Perkins, Mr. 
George A. Bacon to Miss Eliza Ann Lynde.—At Lexington, by Rev. Mr. Sta- 
ples, Mr. George Tuttle to Miss Sarah E. Muzzy.—At Newburyport. by Rev. 
Mr. Pike, Mr. Nathan C. Huse to Miss Amanda M. Shorey.—At New Bedford, 
by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Lorenzo J. Sears to Miss Ellen B. Peckham.—At 
Staunton, Kent county. Pa., Sept. 12th, 1854, by Rev. Mr. Owen, Mr. Henry 
M. Evans, late of California, to Miss Caroline Amanda, daughter of the late 
Mr. McCau Raisin.—At Woburn, by Rev. Mr. Masters, Mr. Wm. Barron, of 
Atlanta, Ga., to Miss Sarah A. Reed, of Woburn. 


In this city, Widow Caroline Blaney, 83; Mrs. Lydia C. Chamberlain, 30: 
Mrs. Jane Bishop, 45; Mrs. Hannah, widow of the late Major Joseph Stodder, 
84; Mrs. Matilda Sessions, 52; Miss Abby Northey Morland, of Andover, 19: 
Mr. George Gibson, 55—At Charlestown, Mr. Absalom Rand. 71; Miss 
Martha Ann Sanders, of Epsom, N. H., 21.—At Roxbury, Mrs. Emeline W.. 
wife of William D. Cook, Esq., 36.—At Cambridge. Mr. John Dallinger. 70; 
Mr. William Haley, 51.—At Dorchester, Mr. John Tolman. 62.—At Malden, 
Mra. Elizabeth B aney, 83.—At Medford, Mrs. Mary Abby Aiel, 26.—At Brook- 
line, Mr. Daniel Sharp Sanderson, 27.—At Taunton, Mrs. Mary, wife of Wil- 
liam Sekell, Esq., 56.—At Plymouth, Schuyler Sampson. Esq., President of 
the Old Colony’ Bank, 58.—At Lawrence, Mr. Rufus Ladd. printer. 21.—At 
West Newbury, Widow Elizabeth Pearson, 74.—At Greenfield, Mrs. Margaret 
Cavanagh, 70.—At South Scituate, Mrs. Sally Tolman. 73.—At Worcester, 
Mrs. Eliza, wife of Dr. George Leonard, 61: Capt. George Walker, 82; Mr. 
George H. Mower, 51; Mr. William Bliss, 80.—At Fall River, Mr. Kichard 
Mitchell, 62.—At New Bedford. Mr. Lettice Weston, 80.—At South Foster, 
Mrs. Eunice Chadbourne, formerly of Newburyport, 87.—At Tiverton, R. I.. 
Cyrus Alden, Esq., 70.—At Fryeburg, Me., Capt. William Evans,a soijdier of 
the Revolution, 90.—At Waterbury, Conn., Mr. Joseph Cooke, 87; same day, 
Mrs. Anna Bronson, his wife 84.—At Castine, Me., Mrs. Elizabeth I., widow 
of the late Hon. Nathan Read, of Belfast.—At New York, Isaac Newton, Esq., 
formerly of Greenfield, Mass., 63. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL) 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS. and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
eminent artists. of notable objects, current events in all parte of the world, anc 
of men and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in this coun - 
try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all 
buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal 
ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate 
portraits of every noted character in the world, beth male and female. 
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WHOLESALE AGENTS.—S. Freneh, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street. Balti- 
more; A. C. Bagley, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue. Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corver of 4th and Ches- 
nut Streets, St. Louis; Mellen & Co. 75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illixois. 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


JOHN GODFREY SAXE, 
THE COMIC POET AND LECTURER. | 

No one who has ever seen the original of the 
accompanying engraving, will fail to pro- 
nounce this an admirable likeness. It was 
drawn expressly for the Pictorial by Mr. Bar- 

, and reminds us, in felicity of expression, of 

tuart’s heads. John Godfrey Saxe is a na- 
tive of Vermont, and was born at Highgate, 
Franklin County, June 2, 1816. His youth 
was in agricultural avocations, until, 
in 1833, he made up his mind to “lay down 
the shovel and the hoe,” and qualify himself 
for one of the learned professions. After fit- 
ting himself in the grammar school of St. 
Albans, he entered Middlebury College, where 
he distinguished himself by his scholarship, 
and whence he uated in 1839. After read- 
ing law at port, N. Y., and St. Albans, 
he was admitted to the bar at the latter place, 
in 1843, and speedily acquired an honorable 
legal reputation and plenty of practice. The 
miseries of his.“ Briefless Barrister” were 
not suggested by experience. His dalliance 
muses was until he had es- 
tablished a positign. A few years » Mr. 
Saxe assumed the post of editor of “the Bur- 
lington Sentinel, one of the oldest papers in N 
Vermont, which he conducted with great abil- S 
ity for several years. Though still, we believe, 
a contributor to this paper, he has relinquish- 
ed the charge of it, and disposed of his pecu- 
niary interest in it. Mr. Saxe has filled the 
offices of district attorney and inspector of 
customs at Burlington. Latterly, he has en- 
tered the field as a lecturer, in prose and 
verse, and the most brilliant success has at- 
tended him in this career. In a range of 
country reaching from Portland to St. Louis, 
wherever he has lectured, he has attracted 
brilliant and overflowing audiences, and the 
announcement of his name is what theatrical 
managers call a “sure card.” During the 
past winter, Mr. Saxe lectured no fewer than 
ninety times, ~ enjoying 
@ greater or wider ularity. a 
Mr. Saxe will bender be by his 
ic effusions, though his serious efforts are very 
graceful and elegant. Next to Holmes he is 
the most»successful comic poet this country 
has ever produced. He resembles Holmes in 
the high and brilliant finish of his verses, but 
he has one advantage over Holmes in his fac- 
ulty of punning. Saxe’s. puns have a sort of impromptu air— 
they fall naturally into the current of his verse—his train of 
thought or course of narrative never being diverted for the sake 
of embracing the pun. Dr. Johnson could never have read one 
of Saxe’s punning poems without a relaxation of the brow, nor 
do we think, if he were alive, that he would have considered his 
pocket-book unsafe in Mr. Saxe’s company—notwithstanding he 
classed punsters and pickpockets in the same category. The 
“ Briefless Barrister ” and the “ Cold Water Man,” are felicitous 
specimens of his punning facility. The former of these poems 
was the first he ever published. It had a great run, and every 
now and then it is revived and goes the rounds over again. 
Among the longer poems of our author are “ Progress,” the 
“Times,” and the “Money King.” The latter has not yet been 
published, as it forms part of the lecturer’s stock in trade. These 
are satirical poems—but in Mr. Saxe’s hands satire accomplishes, 
what it seldom performs, a good work. The reason of this is, 
that Mr. Saxe never indulges in personality—he has no private 
malice to gratify—and though he is intolerant of folly and vice, 
he does not war against individual offenders. His native genial- 
ity saves him from committing the ordinary mistakes of satirists. 
Among his minor pieces, the “ Rhyme of the Rail,” is a great 


JOHN GODFREY SAXE. 


favorite both in this country and in England. It was first pub- 
lished in the Knickerbocker Magazine. It is a very good speci- 
men of his style—light, playful, humorous and witty, with the 
measure nicely balanced and adjusted to the subject. The 
“Proud Miss McBride” is a long poem, irresistibly laughable, 
and full of home thrusts at the prejudices and follies and preten- 
sions of the pseudo-aristocgats of our “ fierce democracie.” Mr. 
Saxe seems never to write except when in the vein. There is no 
“ spinning-out ” in his compositions. Terseness is quite as much 
a feature in his verse as any other quality. Nor does he ever 
mix fun and sentiment together. He begins by putting you in 
good humor, and keeps you laughing till the end of his narrative. 
We never knew a man who, personally, less disappointed the 
ideas formed by reading his verses than Mr. Saxe. His face is 
genial and sunny, one overflowing with humor, and yet bearing 
the impress of high intellectuality. In person he is tall and ath- 
letic, standing over six feet in his stockings. A man of the 
world before he became a man of letters, his address is frank and 
easy ; he has great conversational powers and tells a story in- 
imitably. He is just such a man as Christopher North would 
have welcomed to his heart of hearts—just the man to have fig- 
ured in the Noctes with the Ettrick Shepherd, O’Doherty, and the 


VLEW OF LEXINGTUN, KENTUCKY. 


From A Paorogrars sy Masury & Suspes. 


other celebrities of that brilliant coterie. We 

have elsewhere briefly noticed the new edition 

of his poems, publis by. Ticknor & Co. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, 

The picture given below, drawn and 
engraved expressly for the Pictorial, affords 
an excellent general view of the city of Lex- 
ington. It is situated on the Town Fork of 
the Elkhorn River, was formerly the capital 
of Kentucky, and is certainly one of the hand. 
somest cities in the State. It occupies a 
space of two miles, and is laid out in the rec. 
tangular style, the streets being very broad and 
mostly paved. The main street is a mile and 
a half long, eighty feet broad, and is noted for 
the elegance of its buildings. The quiet and 
apparent opulence of Lexington never fail to 
impress a visitor most ly. Numerous 
churches and .public buildings, as well as pri- 
vate residences, are distinguished by the ele- 
gance and appropriateness of their architec. 
ture. Transylvania University, now in the 
hands of the Methodist penn Church, 
was established here by legislature in 
1798. The Lunatic Asylum is a noble insti- 


tution. The buildings are large and commo- 
dious, and the grounds appertaining to them 
embrace thirty acres. The name of Lexing- 


ten was given to the spot on which the city 
stands, by a y of hunters, who, encam 
ing there in 1775, heard of the news of 
battle of Lexington, and thus baptized their 
camp in honor of the first glorious blow 
struck for the cause of independence. It was 
first incorporated by Virginia in 1782, and 
received the city charter from the legislature 
of Kentucky in 1831. About a mile and a 
half from Lexington is a spot to which many 
an American pilgrim turns his footsteps— 
Ashland, the estate of Henry Clay, the great 
American statesman. The house is large and 
commodious, and the farm comprises about 
five hundred acres of the best land in Ken- 
tucky. Lexington is a place which no tray- 
eller in Kentucky fails to visit, and which no 
one regrets having sojourned in. Its origin, 
its institutions, its natural and artificial beau- 
ties, the intelligence, frankness and hospitality 
of its people, produce the most favorable im- 
pression on the stranger. The towns-people 
are fond of mentioning an event which is by 
no means unimportant or uninteresting in 
this age of steam. In 1798, nine years before Fulton’s sucvess- 
ful demonstration of the practicability of steam navigation, a 
Mr. West, of Lexington, an ingenious mechanic, built a little 
model steamboat upon a plan of his own, and launched it upon 
the Town Fork of the Elkhorn River, which had been dammed 
up for the purpose of affording him an opportunity of testing his 
contrivance. The existence of the miniature steamboat had 
been bruited about, and several hundreds of persons were as- 
sembled on the spot to witness the operation of the new mechan- 
ic wonder. Contrary to the general expectation, it was success- 
ful; and the little craft darted through the water with astonishing 
velocity. This, many persons believe, was the first successful 
demonstration of the power of steam as applied to the purposes 
of navigation. Portions of Mr. West’s model engine are care- 
fully preserved in Transylvania University. We do not remem- 
ber to have seen any minute description of this machine, and 
know not whether it was driven by wheels like Fulton’s, or by 

addies and oars like Fitch’s. It is by no means tertain that the 

t would have been practically successful on a-large scale, but 

at any rate the contrivance was ingenious and showed great in- 
ventive talent. We know not what ever became of the inventor, 
history being silent in relation to him. 
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THE HOME OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

Every one has heard of Miss Florence Nightingale. a you 
Englishwoman of high birth, bred up amidst all the comforts an 
elegancies of the most refined society of Europe, and yet volun- 
tarily forsaking all these, abandoning home with all its endear- 
ments, fashion with all its splendors, to brave the cold and pesti- 
lence in the Crimea, and attend to her sick and wounded coun- 
trymen in the East. The example of such a Christian heroine is 
priceless, and the brightness of her virtues endears every spot 
with which her name is associated. We have therefore supposed 
that a picture of her home would have the same attractiveness for 
others that it J ween to ourselves. The accompanying view of 
Lea Hurst, Derbyshire, the home of Miss Nightingale, derives 
additional in terest from the fact that the original was drawn in 
water colors by a sister of the heroine, the valuable painting being 
kindly loaned to us by a gentleman of this city for the purpose of 
being engraved for our Pictorial. Dr. Spencer, after describin 
the surrounding localities, the “streamlit vale of Holloway an 
the wooded slope of Lea,” says: ‘‘ Nearly in the centre of this 
scene, and adding much to its romantic interest, is a verdant knoll, 
or rather platform, occupied by an old English mansion, with its 
terraces and lawns, sheltered from the north and east by a lofty, 
cragged and wooded upland, almost worthy the name of a moun- 
tain, the gray hamlet of Holloway—or as the natives call it, Ho’- 
Wway—scattered not ungracefully on its side, and crowning its 
summit. The gleaming and arrowy Derwent, the Cromford 
Canal, and the Ambergate and Buxton Railway, form far-winding 
and almost parallel lines below to the south and west; and, wheth- 
er freshened by the spring-tide green, flushed with the bloom of 
summer, or the still mellower tints of autumn, or sparkling in an 
unsullied mantle of hoar-frost, as I have often seen it on a bright 
Winter’s day, it is a prospect that, 
once photographed on the soul, might, 
without a single historical associa- : 
tion, remain ‘a joy forever.’ In the 
Whole of the ‘lovely view, never 
seemed a spot more fair or attract- 
We than the old and many-gabled 
rural seat of Lea Hurst, on that 
central knoll, henceforth classic for- 
tver—the English home of Florence 
Nightingale, whose name, like Grace 

ariing’s, now quickens the beat of 
hillions of hearts. Some people are, 

with a genius for nursing and 
olacing, as much as others are with 
genius for music or dancing, or 
and Miss Nightingale may 
regarded as the archetype of her 
order. Her spirit first showed itself 
0 an interest for the sick poor in the 
lets around Lea Harst, but at 
ength found a sphere requiring more 
hos tion and energy in continental 
Pitals, and afterwards in London, 
rete she took the office of matron 
retreat for decayed gentlewomen. 
now she is gone to tend and to 

the wounds of the sufferers by 


the siege of Sebast 

opol. What a 
Contrast to the quiet pastoral retire- 
Ment of this vale of Holloway, with 


its fireside Memories and its rural 
! They who love not war 


flute notes in a storm.’ And in 

and it will—over the blotches 
heen Oo which battle and fire shall , 

left on the face of this else fair 

tomes & stream of sunlight 
the cloud with which the 
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present strife will shade tlie historic page of civilization, will shine 
down upon it, brighter and brighter, the memory of the heroic 
maiden of Lea Hurst, till all nations shall have learnt to ‘do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly before God,’ and covetous- 
ness, war and tyranny shall be no more.” Miss Nightingale is 
about thirty-two years old, and her father, William Shore Night- 
ingale, the representative of an honorable family, is the possessor 
of large estates in Derbyshire and Hampshire. She and her sis- 
ter, there being no son, are co-heiresses of his immense possessions. 
Miss Nightingale received a finished education, and is well versed 
in the ancient and modern languages, as well as in mathematics, 
science and art. She has travelled extensively in Europe and the 
East, and when in Egypt, ascended the Nile to the farthest cata- 
ract. A late English paper says of her: “ From her infancy she 
had a yearning affection for her kind—a sympathy with the weak, 
the oppressed, the destitute, the suffering, and the desolate. The 
schools and the poor around Lea Hurst and Embley first saw and 
felt her as a visitor, teacher, consoler, expounder. Then she fre- 
quented and studied the schools, hospitals and reformatory insti- 
tutions of London, Edinburg and the continent. Three years 

, when all Europe had a holiday on and after the Great Exhi- 
bition, when the highlands of Scotland, the lakes of Switzerland, 
and all the bright spots of the continent were filled with parties 
of pleasure, Miss Nightingale was within the walls of one of the 
German houses or hospitals for the care and reformation of the 
lost and infirm. For three long months she was in daily and 
nightly attendance, accumulating experience in all the duties and 
labors of female ministration. She then returned to be once 
more the delight of her own happy home. But the strong ten- 
dency of her mind to look beyond its own circle for the relief of 
those who, nominally having all, practically have but too frequent- 
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ly none to help them, prevailed ; and therefore, when the hospital 
established for sick governesses was about to fail for want of 
proper management, she stepped forward and consented to be 
placed at its head. Derbyshire and Hampshire were exchanged 
for the narrow, d establishment in Hawley Street, to which 
she devoted all her time and fortune. While her friends missed 
her at assemblies, lectures, concerts, exhibitions, and all the enter- 
tainments for taste and intellect with which London in its season 
abounds, she, whose powers could have best appreciated these, 
was sitting beside the bed and soothing the last complaints of 
some poor dying, homeless, querulous governess.”” Miss Night- 
ingale sailed for the East, accompanied by a number of English 
nurses, and, arriving safely, at once took charge of a hospital at 
Scutari, where, surrounded by pestilence, she has remained un- 
flinchingly at her post, ministering to the sufferers day and night. 
An eye witness of her exertions thus describes them: ‘‘ Wherever 
there is disease in its most dangerous form, and the hand of the 
spoiler is distressingly nigh, there is that incomparable woman 
sure to be seen; her benignant presence is an influence for good 
comfort, even amid the struggles of expiring nature. She is a 
‘ministering angel’ without any exaggeration in these hospitals ; 
and as her slender form glides along each corridor, every poor fel- 
low’s face softens with gratitude at the sight of her. hen all 
the medical officers have retired for the night, and silence and 
darkness have seitled down a those miles of prostrate sick, 
she may be observed alone, with a little lamp in her hand, making 
her solitary rounds. The popular instinct was not mistaken 
which when she set out from England on her mission of mercy, 

hailed her as a heroine; I trust that she may not earn her title to 
a higher though sadder appellation.” Such noble devotion forms 
the true heroism of life; and brighter laurels should crown the 
fair brow of Miss Nightingale than 
those decreed to the successful sol- 
dier, who wins his earthly renown by 
the slaughter of his fellow-creatures. 

The conduct of Miss Nightingale has 
won for her the universal applause of 
the civilized world; yet we venture 

to say, that no thought of the fame 

accruing from the heroism prompted 

the undertaking of the mission she 

assumed. Talented and accomplish- 

ed, easier avenues to fame were open 

to her—she obeyed simply the dic- 

tates of a noble heart, and a high 

sense of duty, regardless of all per- 

sonal interest, and gave herself to this 

work of Christian regard. 


PUBLIC LANDING, CINCINNATI. 

One of the most remarkable views 
of Cincinnati is from the river side, 
the immense number of steamboats, 
with their forests of chimneys, giving 
a peculiar aspect to the scene. The 
landing, represented in the engrav- 
ing, is indeed a busy scene. The 
open area is substantially paved to 
low water mark, and is supplied with 
floating wharves, a provision render- 
ed necessary by t fluctuation 
of the river, which has a range of 
fifty feet, rising in times of extraordi- 
nary floods even ten feet more. The 
area forming the landing has a front- 
age of about one thousand feet, and 
embraces a space of ten acres. It is 
an exceedingly busy place ; and who- 
ever wishes to form an adequate idea 
of the commercial activity of Cincin- 
nati, should not fail to study its 
phases during the busiest hours of 
the day. The engraving was drawn 
expressly for the Pictorial, and con- 
veys a correct impression of the 
scene. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The light house board in Washington are engaged in the pre- 
paration of plans and estimates for the construction of many new 
light-houses, viz: On the coast of Maine, at Petit Menan, Baker’s 
Island, Franklin Island, Portland Breakwater. On the coast of 
Massachusetts, Minot’s Ledge, Gay Head, Sow and Pigs, Brant 
Point, Cape Cod. —— The Indians are dying of starvation in the 
country round Weymontachinque, a trading post of the Hudson 
Bay Company. —— Mr. Campbell, of Columbia, Ohio, has made 
application at Washington for a patent, making a bond of union 
between cast iron at a very high temperature, and glass in a state 
of fusion, and designed for boxes in which the axles of wheels re- 
volve. The glass is for the interior of the box, and causing but 
little friction. It requires but little lubrication, and is, therefore, 
economical, costing less than cast iron. —— The loss by fires in 
the United States for March is estimated at $1,600,000. For the 
past three months, $3,882,000. —— There has been a new arrival 
at Nahant. One evening, lately, some gentlemen observed a black- 
fish in the surf near Little Beach. The tide retired and left him 
upon the send, where he was speedily waited upon and perma- 
nently provided for by his discoverers. He was a real sea mon- 
stes, being eighteen feet in length, and capable of producing two 
barrels of oil. In Prime’s new book of travel, the strects of 
the buried city of Pompeii are described as made of huge stones, 
still showing wheel marks, but firm as if laid yesterday. In 
Noblesville, Indiana, five hundred dollars worth of liquor was 
recently destroyed by the temperance people. The hogs collected 
round and drank the spirits which stood in pools upon the frozen 
earth, until they became as drunk as men often become. They 
then made a line for the river—a very zigzag line, however, as 
they seemed to be trying to occupy all sides of the street at the 
same time. —— It is said to be an ascertained fact, that oiled 
sawdust, acted upon by the rays of the sun, will ignite sponta- 
neously in about six hours. On account of the death of her 
brother in New York, and the illness of her husband at the Tre- 
mont House in this city, Mrs. Hayne has been compelled to throw 
up her engagement at the Boston Theatre for the present. She 
has been performing recently under the most depressing circum- 
stanceg, and the wonder is that she could have played atall. We 
regret to learn Dr. Hayne, her husband, is dangerously ill. An 
eagle was shot at Hancock, N.H.,a short time since, that weighed 
15 pounds, and measured 7 1-2 feet across from the tips of its 
wings. The city council of Lynn have appropriated $500 for 
the purpose of celebrating the coming anniversary of American 
Independence, provided a like sum shall be raised by subscription 
among the citizens. —— Charles A. Wakefield, of Plainfield, has 
invented a “‘ Hand Corn Planter,” by which an acre of corn can 
be planted in an hour and a half by one man. Two men re- 
siding in New York, the one a German, named Henzler, and the 
other a man named Buckley, have been arrested on a charge of 
setting fire to their respective dwelling-houses. The New 


York police arrested last year 52,712 persons. —— There is said 


to be in Indiana at least twenty per cent. more acres in wheat, at 
the present time, than in any previous year. The winter has 
been exceedingly favorable. In Poundridge, N. Y., died re- 
cently, Samuel Dan, aged 100 years, 8 months, and 18 days. He 
helped build Fort Washington, on the Hudson, and was 63 years 
a member of the Methodist Church. —— The Corricre Italiano of 


Vienna says: “ According to Russian accounts, the number of 


their troops now in the Crimea amounts to 170,000 men. The 
ammunition wagons which carry stores from Perekop to Baks- 
chiseral have twice broken up the road which crosses the large 
marshes of Perekop.” 


THE PRIESTESS, 


The “Courrier des Etats-Unis,” the leading French paper of 


this country, a journal of the highest reputation and ability, and 
severely impartial in its literary judgments, pays the following 
deserved compliment to Epes Sargent’s successful drama :—“‘ In 
a literary point of view, this play will be ranked among the most 
notable productions of the young American muse. The style has 


that purity and elegance which, from the commencement of the 
author's career, have formed the distinctive characters of his tal- 


ents, and the bases of his reputation. The versification is facile 

abundant and harmonious, without ecffemi y or redund 

the poetry 4s not here a brilliant cloak thrown over a void; be 

neath the splendor of form, we trace vigorous and fertile ideas.”’ 


Mopest Manit.—The principal exterior ornament of the great 
Industrial Palace at Paris is a sculptured group representing all 
the arts, graces and muses doing homage to Napoleon III., and 
crowning his bust with laurels. One of his “busts” in New 
York was crowned by incarceration in the Tombs. 


Denutante.—Mrs. Annie H. Senter, a young and pretty 
woman, a pupil of Mr. W. H. Smith, has been brilliantly success- 
ful at Kimball’s Museum, where she played a series of characters 
in a style that would have done credit to an old stager. 


ImpupENCce.—Louis Napoleon dictating to the Parliament of 
Great Britain—but when London special constables become em- 
perors of France, what can you expect? “ Set a beggar on horse- 
back, and he’ll ride au diable,” 

+ 

_ Miss Caartorre Cusuman.—This talented lady has lately 
been playing a series of successful engagements in the provincial 
theatres of England. 


To BE CONTINUED UNTIL FURTHER Notice.—Spanish out- 
rages on the American flag. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The adjutant-general of Pennsylvania estimates the State mili- 
tia force at 300,000. 

The London Punch circulates about 40,000, and the Illustrated 
News 140,000 a week. 


A third orifice has been formed in Mount Vesuvius, which is 
said to be threatening an eruption. 

The deficiency of Gov. Price, of New Jersey, as ex-purser in 
the navy, is reported at over $20,000. 

Rev. E. D. Taylor, Methodist eer to Cape Palmas, Af- 
rica, has returned home to recruit his health. 

There are now in Georgia between fifty and sixty cotton facto- 
ries in “‘ the full tide of successful experiment.” 

The pay of the soldier was greatly increased by the last Con- 
gress, and is now double that of any army in the world. 

The Detroit Advertiser states that recently a provision dealer 
in that city shipped fifteen tons of Wisconsin butter for Boston. 

A monster nugget of gold weighing three hundred pounds and 
valued at sixty thousand dollars, is suid to have been found near 
Downsville, California. 


The Prohibitory Liquor Law, forbidding both sale and impor- 
tation, has passed both branches of the New Brunswick legislature, 
and goes into operation January Ist, 1856. 

Asa M. Wyman, of Rockingham, Vt., a revolutionary pen- 
sioner, aged 101 years, lately walked on foot and alone a distance 
of eight miles, to get his semi-annual allowance. 


Dr. Richardson and Dr. Ashbel Smith, two old and experienced 
aot. of Texas, give it as their opinion that the Brazos and 
rinity Valleys are, for consumption, equal to Cuba. 

The clipper ship Electric, from New York, arrived at San 
Francisco on the 4th ult., after a passage of one hundred and 
seven days, which was the shortest of the season. 


A fire occurred in Magnolia, Texas, on the 19th ult., which 
resulted in the destruction of $60,000 worth of property—mostly 
bales of cotton belonging to different merchants and planters. 


A suspicious looking copy of the Hampshire Gazette was over- 
hauled lately in the Hadley post-office, and a large piece of a new 
patched bed-quilt found neatly stuffed inside the wrapper. 

The British brig Brothers, a collier, was recently lost on Strang- 
ford bar, coast of [reland. This vessel was built at Barmouth, in 
Wales, in the year 1753, and-was, when lost, in her 103d year. 


The receipts of the Niagara suspension bridge the last year 
amounted to $40,000, the first cost being but about $50,000. The 
new large structure just completed for railroad transportation, 
cost about $500,000. 

Some villain has recently poisoned fourteen horses belonging 
to Messrs. Morse & Mitchell, proprietors of the Waterville and 
Belfast (Me.) stages. Nine of the horses have died, and the oth- 
ers will also probably die. 


The great Mariposa land claim of Col. Fremont was on the 
3d inst. decided in his favor by the United States Supreme Court, 
and the District Court is ordered to reverse its decision and enter 
the proper decree. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says that emigration to 
California opens sluggishly this season, but it is anticipated that 
the proposed reduction of fares by the rival lines of steamships 
will give it a fresh impetus. 

A letter from St. Thomas, dated March 13th, reports the burn- 
ing of the custom-house and the adjoining warehouse of Whitmore 
& Co., with all its contents. Loss $50,000. Suppposed to have 
been the work of an incendiary. 

The Troy Times asserts, after all, that Mrs. Robinson, the 
beautiful murderess, is the identical Charlotte Wood who was for- 
merly a pupil at Mrs. Willard’s school, and sister of Mr. Wood, 
of Quebec, who swore she was not his sister. 

Over 1000 workmen are now busily employed in the Brooklyn 


navy yard, ‘The department paid $17,000 for the bark Eringo, 


just purchased for the search of Dr. Kane. The Eringo is 303 
tons. She will be immediately placed in the dry dock. 

An expedition is about to be undertaken by Dr. Catherwood 
an American physician, to explore the interior of Australia. 
Government gives no aid to the project, but the press speaks of 
it as calculated to be very advantageous to the colony. 


The French government have effected an insurance upon the 
property which is expected to be deposited in the Great Bxhibi 


tion, to the amount of 10,000,000 francs. It has likewise insured 


the Palace edifice itself, with the buildings and accessions, for 
12,000 francs. 


A new law regulating the fire department of Philadelphia has 
gone into operation. Fifty-four companies have accepted its pro- 
visions, while twenty-four have rejected them and left the service. 


It was apprehended that a disturbance would occur, but the night 
passed off quietly, 


Miss J. M. Davenport made her first appearance at the Metro- 

litan Theatre, San Francisco, in the part of Julia in the Hunch- 

-k, and was enthusiastically received. e American had 
closed for the present, being a losing concern. Barney Williams 
and wife were starring in the interior. 


It is reported that Col. Lewis L. Taylor, clerk in the first audi- 
tor’s office, has forged the name of Jefferson Davis to noves to the 


amount of some twenty thousand dollars. The notes are in the 
hands of the brokers, money lenders, and personal friends of Mr. 
T. Taylor left Washington for fear of detection. 

Messrs. Hobson & Long, of Richmond, Va., have brought a suit 
against the Washington and New Orleans Telegraph Company, 
to recover damages in the sum of $17,000 in consequence of an 
error in their despatch. They ordered 500 bales of cotton, and 
the operator at Montgomery, Ala., made it 2500, 


A correspondent of the New York Post discloses a fact not 
known even to many of Mr. Webster’s most intimate friends, that 
he was once challenged by John Randolph. Mr. Webster de- 
clined, but the correspondence which passed between the parties, 
Mr. Benton acting as the friend of Randolph, appears to have 
been highly creditable to the challenged party. 


Notwithstanding the strikes and turn outs of the past year, it 
appears that a larger consumption of cotton has taken place in 
Great Britain than at any previous period, the quantity in 1836 
being 350,000,000 pounds weight ; in 1845, 597,000,000; in 1852, 
745,000,000 ; in 1853, 734,000,000; and in 1854, 780,000,000. 

A letter from Riga states that the t activity conti 
prevail there, and the defences of had 
strengthened. Several vessels and enormous blocks of stone will 
be sunk at the mouth of the gulf, so that ships of war, however 
light their draught of water, will find it very difficult and danger- 
ous to effect the passage in order to arrive opposite the town, 
where batteries command every point in front, 


Foreign Items. 


The new Czar gives strong evidence of abiding by the plan 
traced out by his father, and that he will make no concesssions, 

The sick and wounded soldiers from the Crimea who have died 
in Liverpool are to be buried in one grave, over which a monu. 
ment will be erected by public subscription. 

An Italian railway company has obtained permission to con- 
struct a railway from Milan to Pavia. The same company is 
treating with the Sardinian government for the construction of a 
linc from Novara to Milan. 


In the island of Capri, in the Bay of Naples, resides a son of 
Mrs. Norton. He fell in love with a Neapolitan peasant girl, 
turned Catholic and married her. This grandson of the great 
Sheridan now lives in a very humble style on his island home. 

Constantinople advices state that the Porte has determined to 
maintain ungiminished sovereigaty over the Dardanelles, and 
protests against the Christians of the Empire being placed under 
any foreign protection. The Porte also desires the patticipation 
of Prussia in the Conference. 

The gold medal annually granted by the English government 
to an architect of distinguished merit, has been this year awarded 
to M. Hittorf, member of the Institute of France. This is the 
third time since its institution that this medal has been awarded 
to a foreigner. 

A young author of five-and-thirt of age, had prepared, 
two an elaborate Mr. Rogers, the nd 
was only waiting for the poet’s death to give it to the public the 
next day in the columns of a widely-spread journal. Mr. Rogers 
is still, happily, alive. The youth who had prepared his life, in 
expectation of his friend’s death, has been nearly a year in 


his grave. 
Sands of Gold. 


«+++ Better bend the neck than bruise the forehead.—Danish. 

.--. Gold must be beaten, and a child scourged.—Ben Syra 
(Jewish ). 

.+-. Satire is apt to be a glass in which we see every face but 
our own.— Whipple. 

.... Ifa word be worth one shekel, silence is worth two.— 
Hebrew. 

Humor, warm and all-embracing as the sunshine, bathes 

its objects in a genial and abiding light.— Whipple. 

.... To be vain of what you have learned is the same as to 


aoe yourself on a piece of game you have received from a 
unter.—Marcus Terentius Varro. 


.+.. He who combats his own evil 
into the severest battle of life; and i 
obtains the greatest victory.—Aozay. 

..». A good action performed in this world receives its recom- 
pense in the other, just as water poured at the root of a tree ap- 
pears again above in fruit and flower.—Buddhist Doctrine. 

.. There is nothing which contributes more to the sweetness 
of life than friendship ; there is nothing which disturbs our re 
more than friends, if we have not the discernment to choose 
well.— St. Evremond. 

.++. While I am ready to adopt any well-grounded opinion, 
my inmost soul revolts against receiving the judgment of others 
respecting persons ; and whenever I have done so, I have bitierly 
repented of it.—.Viebuhr. 

.... The opponents of any idea, founded on reason and com- 
mon sense, are like men striking among live coals; they may 


scatter them, but only to make them kindle and blaze spots which 
otherwise they would never have touched.— Goethe. 


Joker's Budaet. 


ions and desires, enters 
he combats successfully, 


Envy is defined as punishing one’s self for being inferior to 
one’s neighbor. 

It is true that the Russians have killed our wounded—but then 
~ — is, our surgeons, have given theirs a good dressing.— 

Mrs Partington expresses great apprehension that the people 
in California will bleed to death, as every paper she picks up an- 


nounces “another vein opened,” 
The Michigan Expositor, in commenting on the remark of & 


contemporary that ‘the snow. in this vicinity is two feet deep,” 
observes, ‘‘ it is two knees deep here.”’ 

‘Toast given by a bachelor at a “‘ banquet ”’ in Pottsville: “The 
Women and Coal of Schuylkill County—O, how desolate would 
be the fireside without them !” 


The preacher that warms up his hearers with words that burn, 


has been consulted with by the deacon upon the propriety of her 


ing no fire in the church for the balance of the season. 
«Father, do people buy snuff?” ‘‘ Yes, my child—why do 
ou ask?” ‘“* Well, then, why do people say they take it? 
father (aside)—‘“‘ Thank heaven there is likely to be one great 
genius in my family.” 
“ Tt is strange,” muttered a young man, as he staggered home 
from & muppet party, “how evil communications corrupt goo 


manners—I have been surrounded by tumblers all the evenlf, 
and now I am a tumbler myself.” 

«“O?”’ exclaimed a r sufferer to a dentist, ‘‘ that is the sec- 
ond wrong tooth you have pulled out!” “ Very sorry, sir,” 
the blundering operator ; “but as there were only three when I 
began, I’m sure to be right this time.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted © 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politica, and on an sectarian questions. 
is strictly neutral; therefore making Ye emphatically A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. to 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed a4 
present the possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of THE —_— 
128, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. Ap upri 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is a4 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, pret 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any ¢ 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ‘* BALLou’s PicToRiAL. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


“ 
copy 
One copy of Tas FLAG oF OUR and one copy of 


$4 per annum. Published every Saruepay, by . M, BALLOU, 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS — One page only of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
‘mense circulation of the Picroriat (being over one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly). forms a vehicle of adver- 
t that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which tly enhances the value of the PictoRIAL as an 
advertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 

(> Teams ror Apvertisine.— Fifty cents per line. in 
all cases, without regard to length or the continuance of 
the same. 

Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in advance of 
the period of their publication, as our edition is so large 
that it occa fourteen days in printing. Address, post- 
paid. . M. BALLOU, Publisner and Proprietor. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


THE SONS OF NEW ENGLAND 
AVE scattered to every quarter of the Union. But 
wherever they are, they can never forget the scenes 
of their nativity. In the valleys of the great rivers, and 
in that distant, still receding country. which we cail the 
West, they will revert to the old farm-house, with its tall 
well-sweep, the little red school-house, with its stern, 
birch-sceptred master, and to the solemn old eti 
house, with its association of Puritan Sabbaths. 
ever would reeall these 
MEMORIES OF HOME, 

will read with never failing delight the charming sketches 
of New England Life and Character in 


THE MAY-FLOWER. 
BY MRS. H. BELCHER STOWE. 

This book will interest all classes of readers. In one 
volume, 12mo. With a beautiful vignette, and a STEEL 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. For sale by all Book- 
sellers. Price, $1 25. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

13 WINTER 8T., BOSTON. apr 28 


SPAIN. 
TS unsettled state of the relations of this country 
with Spain, and the general belief that we are upon 
the eve of important events, render it incumbent a 
every person of intelligence to know whatever is accessible 
with regard to the 
ISLAND OF CUBA. 
The recent work written by M. M. BALLOU, Eaq., will 
give the reader a concise view of its mistory and PRESENT 


CONDITION, a8 well as vigorous and lifelike sketches of Life 
and Manners. 


In one vol. Illastrated. Price, 75 cents. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
Pablishers, 13 Winter 3t. 


For Tauta, anp Ricat, anp Surrerinc Man.” 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

OUR WORLD, THE SLAVE HOLDER’S DAUGHTER. 
12mo. 600 pages, finely illustrated. Price, $1,265. 
AMERICAN AGITATORS AND REFORMERS. 
ByD. W. Bantierr. 400 pp.6 Steel Portraits, Price, $1,25. 


IN PRESS, 
MY BONDAGE AND MY FREEDOM. . 
By Freep. Doverass. 400 pages. Price, $1,25. 
(>> Single copies sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt 


of price. 
Address MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
apr 28 25 Park Row, New York, or Auburn, N.Y. 


Who- 


apr 28 


NOW READY. 
THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP! 


BY WILLIAM NORTH. 

Who will exchange old lamps for new ?— Arabian Nights 
Eatertainments. 

HE Posthumous Work of the late talented and lament- 

ed Author, whose recent and melancholy death has 

awakened such general sympathy. It isa book of intense 

earnestness of purpose, full of ideas and origi- 

nality of thought. It has been looked for with eagerness 

for some months past. All who would learn the vicissi- 

tudes to which a man of genius is subjected, should read 

this book. 


An admirable story. How one pities and admires the 
author. it enliste all the sympathies — People’s Advocate. 

The style is very similar to that of the immortal Pee— 
fall of mysticism, legends and the wonderful.— Wacerly 
Magazine 

I have read poor North's book ; I never was so fascinated 
with any work in my life. I opened it after dinner. and 
the clock struck the hour of midnight before I laid it 
aside. have finished its perusal.— Chambersburg Tran- 


script. 

‘The Slave of the Lamp”? is an autobiography of this 
gifted man, and will the be read with much interest. 
— Organ. 


This work is one of strange fascination. which will chain 
the reader to its pages until he has seen its very close.— 
Argus. 

PUBLISHED IN ONE VOLUME, CLOTH, PRICE, $1. 

H. LONG & BROTHER, 
121 Nassau Street, New York. 

Copies mailed on receipt of as addressed a3 above. 

apr 28 t 


A REVIEW 
or 
REV. MR. HUNTINGTON'S FAST DAY SERMON. 


OF NO BOOK 
Yet upon the American market has there ever been sold 
s0 many copies, in three weeks from the day of publica- 
tion, as have been sold of Bunnaam’s 


“ HISTORY OF THE HEN FEVER.” 


The Reticiovs Press has given this book a warm ap- 
proval, generally : 

The Al Family Register says: ‘‘ This is a most in- 
as There is genuine 
humor in it, and its perusal will make a world of — 
laugh, while it cannot fail of making all who are capable 
thereof. wiser and better, and therefore richer.” 

The Philadelphia Evangelist denominates it “ a book of 
infinite humor,” and adds that * the revelations which it 
makes are told with a spirit and extravagance that are ir- 
resiatibly farcical. The author makes a book not without 
its valuable lesson.” 

The New York Watch d inates this work “‘a 
volume by a master-hand,”’ and says, ‘‘on the whole, it 
is a capital book, calculated to effect solid good through- 
outa community proverbially inclined to be deceived and 


YET THE 
REV. MR. HUNTINGTON, OF BOSTON, 
attacked this popular book in his pulpit, on last ‘‘ Fast 
Day,” and declared in substance that he was grieved and 
astonished to hear that it was read by all classes, found 
on all centre tables. and piaced in the hands of youth, etc. 
THE SECOND EDITION, 


Now ready, contains & candid REVIEW of this extraordi- 
nary sermon. For sale ——— in the United States. 
apr 28 t 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
AT MY8TIC HALL, WE3T MEDFORD, MASS. 
THE SRCOND TERM WILL COMMENCE APRIL 26rm, 1855. 


TEACHERS. i 

Latin, Greek, Swedish and Anglo Saxon.—J. K. Ben- 
nett, A. B , Cam! 

French.—Prof. Viau, (Ex-Prof. at Harvard University.) 

Spanish, and Ltalian.— Gaetano Lanza. 

Singing, Piano, Organ, Guitar and Harp.—Profs. J. C. 
Jobnson and J. Di Anguera. - 

Phonography.—By a competent Teacher. 

E nbroidery and Needle Work. —Mrs, J. C. French. 

Valisthenies, ete.—Prof. Sullivan. 


Reading. Spelling, Writing, Grammar, Geography, As- 

tronomy, History, Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philoso- 

y, Mathematics, and Intellectual Phil y, 

toric, Logic, Composition. Drawing. Painting in Water 

Colors, Oil Painti Papier 

Mache Painting.—By the Principal, Mrs. Thomas P. 
tants. 


Smith, with Assis 
Terus.—Boarding Pupils. including of Musical In- 
*truments, $300 per year; Horses, Bath-house, ete, 
Painting and Musie extra,) $100 per term. Day Sehol- 
4%, including all studies, Drawing, Embroidery, $100 per 
year; Singing, use of Gymnasium, etc., (Painting and 
Music extra,) $30. perterm. Painting in Oils and jer 
Mache. $12 each per term. M h tie, Greci 
and Water Color Painting. $8 per term. Tuition in Mu- 
sic on either of the mts. $20 per term. 


verett, Boston, mov. Cartes Brooks, West Med- 
Prine Pierpont, West.Medford, Gardner, 
Principal of the Boston Latin School, Hon. Abbott 


oe Boston, Rev, Hubbard Winslow, New York, 
: v. Win. Hague, D.D., Albany, Rev. Rollin H. Neale, 
-D., Boston, - Thomas E. Keely, Medford, Hon. — 
apr 
EXTRA! EXTRA! EXTRA! 
NICE FITTING GARMENTS 
four years and upwards, can 


CALROW & COMPANY’s, 


GARMENTS of all styles made to measure, from a very 
Sssortment of Fancy and Plain at VeRY Low 


m, Texas. 


— Gentlemen, also, will find this the place to ob- 
geod fitting and well made Garments. lt apr 28 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS! 

ENJ. JACOBS, No. 290 Wasuinoron Sraxer, IM- 
ine PORTER OF LINEN GOODS AND HOUSEKEEP- 
con ARTICLES. Constantly on hand, the pewest and 

Styles that cam bo frend in the country, and at the 
very lowest prices, either at wholesale or retail. apr 28 


ELEGANT NEW CARPETINGS! 
CONSTANTLY RECRIVED AND FOR SALE ON 
HE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 
BY KIMBALL, FELT & WENTWORTH, 
MARBLE BLOCK, 


on 822 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS, 
EALERS IN CARPETINGS, 


OF EVERY VARIETY OF QUALITY. 
0. 5t WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


yay AND THE ALLIES.—A new Book on 
4 the Russian War. illustrated with Portraits, and 
Lives of the late and present Emperor, Generals, Map of 
Sebastopol, ete., ete. 425 pages, cloth, gilt, $1 25. 

Brown & Joy’s Rural Architect, Twentietn Thousand, 
$4 to $3; Emily Thonwell’s (Illustrated) Cottage Cook- 


20 Beekman St ,New York. It 
STUDENT SONGS. 


EDITED BY RICHARD STORRS WILLIS. 
N22 SCHOOL; No. 2, Co ca-caz-tenx; No. 3, 


Sacersaixn; No. 4, Guapgsamus: No. 5, ALMA 


sheet furm, at the uniform p: of 25 cents each. 

are equally adapted to the Student and the 

Social Circle. Copies sent by mail. postage paid, on re- 

ceipt of the money. FIRTH. POND & Co.. 
apr 2 t Square, New York. 


. THE GLORIOUS QUAKER. 


ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
One of the noblest men God ever sent into this world on er- 
randsof mercy. Read the admirable of his Life by 


MRS. LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 
and you will believe the above statement. 


JOHN P, JEWETT & CO,, PUBLI 
No. 117 WASHINGTON Boston, 
apr 14 3t 


THOMAS GROOM & Co. 
ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the public. 
that they have removed to their former stand, No. 
82 STATE STREET, where a new and commodious build- 
ing has been erected, and where they now offer for sale 


the largest and most complete asscrtment of 


English, French and Domestic Stationery, 


that can be found in New England. Having made great 
thei: ccount Book Manuracrory, by new 

hinery, they feel d they can man- 

ACCOUNT BOOKS 


of every description. equal in quality and workmanship 
to any made in the United States, and at the 


MOST REASONABLE PRICES 
By strict attention to business, they hope to receive a 


continuance of that liberal patronage they have been so 
highly favored with the last twenty years. apr 23 


THE MOUNTED RIFLEMAN: 
R, THE GIRL OF THE ROBBERS’ PASS. A Ro- 


by the Publishers, 
apr 28 


WEBSTER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK crry. 
CAPITAL, 150,000 DOLLARS, 

ALL PAID IN, IN CASH, AND SECURELY INVESTED. 
A. BLAISDELL, See’y. D. D. Wrxant, Pres’t. 
This » having complied with the Massachusetts 

Insurance Laws, is now prepared to issue Policies upon 

all kinds of Real Estate, Merchandise, ete., at the lowest 

equitable rates, not exceeding $10,000 on a single risk. 
JAS. H. PRINCE & Co , Acznts, 
apr 28 land 3 Kilby St., Boston. 


CABPETINGS AND LOOKING-GLASSES. 


DUDLEY WILLIAMS, 
SUCCESSOR TO JOHN DOGGETT & Co.. 
No. 234 WASHINGTON STREET (Three Doors south of 
Summer Street), BOSTON, 
Has just received a new and choice assortment of ENGLisa 
and American Carpertines for Spring sales, which are 
worthy the attention of purchasers. 
LOOKING-GLASSES AND PICTURE FRAMES 
of the most elegant designs on hand and made to ° 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

The balance of the Stock purchased of John Doggett & 
Co. will now be sold off at great bargains to purchasers, 
in which are a few superior 

TURKEY CARPETS AND PERSIAN RUGS. 

apr 28 


A. H. BRAINARD’S 
IMPROVED PAINT MILLS. 


HESE celebrated Mills are still made and sold at 
wholesale and retail, by the inventor, at his manu- 
factory, 96 Kneeland Street. Boston. Four sizes are now 
made—No. 1, for Coach Painters; No. 2, for Coach and 
House Painters; No. 3, for power” alone: No 4 com- 
bines itself with a Mixer, is capable of mixing and grind- 
ing 3000 pounds of lead per diem, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed for grinding fine colors in oil or water; it is quite port- 
able, is easily and quickly cl ji, and requires but half 
a horse power to drive it. 
Prices.— No. 1, with crank, $9; with fly-wheel, #11. 
No. 2, with crank, $13; with fly-wheel, $15. No. 3, $35. 


No. 4, 
Any desired information communicated by mail. 
A. H. BRAINARD, 96 Kneeland St. 
Agent in New York. 8. C. Hix, 12 Platt St.; in Balti- 
more, Joun Kopenmayer, 51 N. Paca St. Im apr 28 


A.W. LADD & CO’/S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


T is now conceded by competent 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FORTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. For Evennese, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone, 
they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year. is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being elevated above the others, and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 

for superior Pianos exhibited at the 

NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
T 


B 
tf AND 441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. mar 2 


BARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


NY) roe GIRL, over 600 pounds: MAINE GI- 
ivi ANTESS, nearly eight feet high; DWARF LADY, 
only 27 inches; the renowned FEJEE MERMAID. ete. 

Apmitrance, 25 cents; children under 10, 12 1-2 cents. 

GRAND NATIONAL BABY SHOW, 
June 5, 6, 7 anp 8. 
PREMIUMS. $1000. 
Circulars to be had at the Museum. apr 28 


“BUY ME, AND LL DO YOU GOOD,” 
THE GREAT SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINE, 


DB. LANGLEY'S ROOT AND HERB BITTERS 


They act directly upon the bowels and blood; they cure 
and eradicate from the system, Liver Complaint, that 
main wheel of so many diseases. Jaundice, in its worst 
form, all Bilious diseases and foul stomach, Dyspepria, 
Costiveness. Humors, Indigesti Headach Diazi 
Piles, Heartburn, Weakness, Loss of Appetite, and all 
kindred complaints caused by disordered stomach or bad 
blood. Only 25 cents fora pint, and 37 1-2 cents fora 
quart bottle. Depot, 99 Union Street, Boston. Sold by 


all dealers in medicine, eoptt apr 3 


Consumption is a ruthless invader, and counts its vic- 
tims by thousands; but there is a way of escape in most 
cases rough the use of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
It is surprising to witness the effects of this simple remedy. 

DO NOT NEGLECT YOUR TEETH, 

BUT CALL ON DRE. CUMMINGS, 
No. 25 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


apr 


that these are 


ASTROLOGY! 
ATIVITIES calculated, and advice offered, upon any 
subject whatever, personally or by letter,enclosing a 
stamp for the answer. A Circular of Terms, etc.. will be 
sent by addressing PROF. LISTER, 25 LOWELL ST., 
BO: N, MASS. Ali letters strictly confidential. apr 28 


RHODES'’S 
FEVER AND AGUE CURE! 


om 


NATURE’S INFALLIBLE SPECIFIC. 

R the prevention and cure of INTERMITTENT and 

REMITTENT FEVEKS, FEVER and AGUE, CHILLS 
and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of disease which 
have a common origin in Malaria or Miasma. This rubtie 
atmospheric poison, which at certain seasons is inhaled at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exists 
—North, South, East or West—and will everywhere )ieid 
to this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be 
the greatest discovery in medicine ever made. Please ob- 
serve that the principle upon which this medicine acts is 
entirely different from general remedies. It treats Mala- 
ria, or Miasma, just as common sense teaches us to treat 
all other poisons when they are taken into the human 
system; it neutralizes the poison, and by removing all 
cause for disease, acts either as a preventive or a cure, and 
will suit everybody's case. This specific is so harmless 
that it may be taken by persons of every age, sex, or con- 
dition, and it will not substitute for one disease others 
still worse, as is too often the result in the treatment by 
Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or dele- 
terious drugs, not a particle of any of which is admitted 
into this preparation. The proprietor distinctly claims 
these extraordinary results from the use of this 


NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA. 


It will entirely protect any resident or traveller, even 
in the most sickly or swampy localities, from any ague or 
bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly 
inhaling Malaria or Miasma. It will instantly check the 
ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, 
from one day to twenty years. so that they need never 
have another chill, by continuing it according to direc- 
tions. It will immediately relieve all the distressing re- 
sults of bilious or ague diseases—such as General Debility, 
Night Sweats, ete. The patient at once begins to recover 
appetite and strength, and continues until a permanent 
and radical cure is effected. Finally, its use will banish 
Fever and Ague from families and all classes. Fafmers 
and all laboring men, by adopting it as a preventive, 
will be free from ague or bilious attacks in that season of 
the year which, while it is the most sickly, is the most 
valuable one to them. One or two bottles will answer for 
ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions print- 
ed in German, French and Spanish. accompany each bot- 
tle. Price. Ong DottaR. Liberal discounts made to the 
trade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the 
article will be consigned on liberal terms to responsible 
parties in every section of the country. 

JAS. A. RHODES, Proprietor, 
Provipence, R. T. 

AGENTS.—New Yorxr—C. V. Crickener & Co., and C. 
H. kine. Boston—Weexs & Porrer. 
W. Dyorr & Sons, and for sale by dealers generally. 

eoptf mar 17 


DOW’S MAGIC COPYING PAPER, 
4 OR writing two or more letters at once, without the 
use of pen and ink, working embroideries, marking 
clothing, ete., has been used in thousands of families the 
past year. and gives entire satisfaction. Every child ard 
scholar should have it. as it is useful, ornamental and 
amusing; every botanist should have it, as with it he 
can take the exact impression of any leaf or plant; every 
traveller should have it, as it makes a nice, neat and clean 
ket inkstand that cannot be broken, and is free from 
lotting. In fact, all should have it, as when onte used, 
it is considered indispensable. One package of three col- 
ors, viz., black, blue and green, sent to any address for 
25 cents. Five packages for $1, or $2 per dozen; in all 
cases, free of postage. Address, postpaid, 
E. BOWMAN, 
apr ili tf 117 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 

Since its t, on J y 1, 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation , 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magasines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 
ONE DOLLAR! 


Battovu’s Dottar Monrtuty is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, 


POEMS, 
8, 
MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOG 


RAPHIES, 
from the best and most when | 
e country, 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of rh 


times, of peace and war. of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisere moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for obhe year; or any 
person sending us sizteen subscribers shall receive the 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON Woon. 


BY JOHN ANDREW, 
NO. 129 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
tf REFERENCE, “BALLOU’S PICTORIAL.” j 20 


th copy gratis. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston 


BANVARD’S HOLY LAND, 
T HORTICULTURAL HALL, Scuoot St., exhibited 
every evening at 7 1-2 o'clock, and Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock. Admission, 50 cents ; 
children, half price. tf apr l4 


THE HEADACHE KILLER. 
THE GREAT SPECIFIC 
For all kinds of Headache and Nervous Diseases. 


DISCOVERED AND PREPARED BY 
DR. J. W. POLAND, 
OF GOFFSTOWN CENTRE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HE sales of this well-known Medicine are on a stead 
, and its wonderful cures are calling forth 
unbounded praise from all quarters, as well as giving it a 
standard reputation. Those who are troubled with Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Tic Doloreux, or pain arising from Hu- 
mors, will do well to try it. 
AcEntTs IN Bostron—Weeks & Potter, 154 
Washington Street, George C. Goodwin, 99 Union Street. 
For sale by druggists generally. eoptf mar 3 


MODEL MELODEONS! 
— MELODEONS are recommended as superior to all 
try 


others by the best musicians and organists in the coun- 
- Prices—#60, $75, $100, $120, $135, $150 and #175. 
(> Circulars containing a fall description of the ‘‘ Mop- 
BL MeLopxons,”’ will be sent to any post-office, on address- 
ing the undersigned, manufacturers, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
mar24 tf Cambridge St., corner Charles, Boston. 


ANTED!—Agents wanted in every town in the 
United States to sell the PATENT SELF-HEATING 
ROTARY SMOOTHING IRON. Apply to 
apr 14 4t CHAS. H. CAPEN, Boston, Mass. 


D. B. 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
NO. 191 WASHINGTON STREET, 
[Entrance on Norfolk Avenue,} 


BOSTON. tf—apr7 


RTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE—M. J. WHIP. 
PLE, 36 Cornhill, Boston, Importer and Dealer in 

Tube Oil Colors and all other supplies required by Artists 

and Draughtsmen. tf jan 18 


oe AND LAND.—For sale cheap, if applied for 
soon, &@ neat two-story house in Winchester, within 
ten minutes’ walk of the East Woburn Station, on the 
Lowell Railroad, with good barn, well, and two acres of 
land, with about 100 choice pear and other fruit trees in 
bearing condition. Apply at this office. tf mar 17 


OR SALE.—A ton of fine box-wood, large logs and 
F clear—a very nice article; price, one hundred and ten 


dollars. A good chance for engravers and designers to s 
themse! j 


ply ves. Address A. B., this office. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM CUMPANION. 


= 
MILTON AND GALILEO. he established the truth of the Copernican system"by the discov- ; the moon. But in his‘ old age, blindness, deafness, sleeplesstiess 

Our engraving represents John Milton, the bard of Paradise | ery of the varying phases~of.Mercury, Venus and Mars. His | and pain came upon him, yet though they embittered his closing 
Lost, visiting the “ starry Galileo,” in the dungeon to which he | work on the sun’s spots, in which he declared his adherence to | years, they did not paralyze the activity of his mind. “ In my 
was consigned for promulgating the scientific theories which the | the Copernican system, caused him to be denounced as a heretic | darkness,” he writes, in 1638, “I muse now u this object o: 


Romish church refused to recognize. Milton was about thirty 
oy old at the period of his Italian tour—“ prime, in man- 
where youth ended,” and though known as a zealous Pro- 
testant, was everywhere received with the attention and consider- 
ation due to his transcendent talents and ripe scholarship. Bein 
accredited by letters to the leading men of Italy, it is presum 
that he found no difficulty in gaining access to the cell of Gal- 
ileo. The meeting of two such men—one the reader of the stars, 
and the other gifted with a sight that pierced beyond them even 
to the gates of heaven—was an event of no common order. 
Galileo Galilei was at that time seventy-four of age, for he 
was born at Pisa in 1564. He received an admirable education, 
and at an early age was a proficient in the classical languages 
and the fine arts, while at the same time he displayed a great 
fondness and aptitude for mechanics. When he entered the Uni- 
— of Pisa in 1581, his mind was mature and his judgment 
sound. He was particularly distinguished by his spirit of obser- 
vation, and it is Secnstedel the that when but nineteen years of 
age, the motion of a hanging lamp suspended from a ceiling, 
induced him to investigate the laws the oscillation of the 
a pees In 1586, when bat twenty-two years of age, though 
had completely mastered the works of the great teachers of 


by those priests who thought that this theory endangered the 
honor of the Bible. Such a storm was sales against him, so 
many — charged him with heresy, that he was compelled to 
go to Rome, and to appease the anger of the church, by promis- 
ing to cease advocating the obnoxious system. In 1618, he made 
observations upon three comets and imparted the conclusions he 
thence arrived at to some of his friends and pupils, one of whom, 
Mario Guiducci, published a work in which he reflected severely 
on the Jesuit Grassi. The latter replied, directing his answer 
against Galileo, whom he supposed to be the author of the attack, 
Galileo replied in a master-piece of eloquence which roused the 
fury of the Jesuits against him. About this time he completed 
his great work in which the Copernican and Ptolemean systems 
of astronomy were discussed by three persons in the form of a 
dialogue, the arguments for the Copernican system predominat- 
ing. In 1620, having gone to Rome for the purpose, he obtained 
ission to print it, and a similar favor was accorded him at 
lorence, but as soon as it appeared it was violently attacked 
by the disciples of Aristotle; Scipione Chiaramonti, teacher of 
tenahy at Pisa, leading the assault. Pope Urban VIIL., for- 
merly the friend of Galileo, now became his persecutor, the 
monks having persuaded him that in the character of Simplicio, 


i 


mathematics, he invented the hydrostatic balance. In 1589, he 
was appointed professor of mathematics in the University of 
Pisa But he was compelled to abandon this position by the en- 
mity of the advocates of the old system of the Aristotelian phi 

losophy, whose errors and absurdities he denounced and demon- 
strated. He was protected in his compulsory retirement by 
Filippo Salviati, who introduced him to Sagredo, a Venetian, 
who han deeply interested in the philosopher, and through his 
influence with the Venetian Senate, procured him the appoint- 
ment of professor of mathematics in Padua. His lectares, deliv- 
ered in the Italian language, created a great sensation in the sci- 
entific world ; his fame became widely extended, and pupils came 
from the remotest parts of the continent to receive instruction 
from his lips. He invented a geometrical and ny compas, 
defined the laws that govern the velocity of falling ies, im- 
proved, if he did not invent, the ometer, and made some in- 
teresting observations on the magnet. The te’ , which had 
been regarded simply as a curious instrument, he applied to the 
observation of the heavens with brilliant results, He taught his 
pupils how to measure the altitude of the lunar mountains by 
their shadows, and on ¢he 7th of January, 16'0, discovered the 
satellites of Jupiter. He noticed the spots on the disk of the sun, 
and inferred from their lar advance from east to west, the ro 

tation of the sun and the inclination of its axis to the plane of 
the ecliptic. The fame of Galileo induced the Grand Duke 
Cosmo, in 1610, to appoint him first instructor of mathematics 
in Pisa, with permission to reside elsewhere, of which he availed 
himself by passing a portion of his time in Florence. In 1610 


Lid 
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nature and now upon that, and find it impossible to 
restless head, however mach I wish it. This perpetual action of 
mind deprives me almost wholly of sleep.” Did his illustrious 
visitor as he noted the failing vision of the great pencepher, 
then anticipate that a similar calamity would befall himself— 
a calamity that prompted the most touching of his sonnets? 
Like Milton, Galileo might reflect that he has lost his sight ina 
noble cause. Milton says: 


“ What sw me, dost thou ark? 
The conscience. friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe talks from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain masque 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide.” 


So Galileo might console himself that he had lost his sight in 
studying the matchless works of God that he might proclaim to 
the world their wondrous beauty, harmony and magnificence. 
Galileo had few books—hus library was the universe. ‘ The best 
book,” he was wont to say, “is nature.” He resembled Mil- 
ton in his fondness for poetry and music. He knew Ariosto 

heart. It may be regarded as a coincidence that Galileo died in 
the year that Newton was born (1642). He had gradually wast. 


my 


GALILEO AND MILTON. 


Galileo had designedly ridiculed him for authorizing the publica- 
tion of so us and heretical a book. Galileo was com- 
pletely in the power of his enemies, for his patron, Cosmo II., 


was dead, and his successor, Ferdinand II., young and feeble, 
was unwilling or unable to protect him. After the examination 
of his work 


cians, he was ¢ with promulgating heretical doctrines there- 
in, and summoned to appear at Rome before the grand tribunal 
of the Inquisition. After some months of imprisonment he was 
sentenced to renounce the truths he had enunciated, knecling in 
eve before an assembly of ignorant and bigoted monks. 
he words of the ahjuration which he consented to pronounce 
were as follows: ‘“ With a sincere heart and in full faith I abjure, 
curse and spurn the aforesaid errors and heresies,” but as he rose 
to his feet after the humiliating ceremony, indiznant at having 
forsworn his honest convictions, he stamped his foot upon the 
earth, and exclaimed in Italian, E pur si muove! (and yct it 
moves!) He was then sentenced to incarceration for an indefi- 
nite period in the dungeons of ‘the Inquisition, and ordered to 
je gs every week for three years, the seven penitential psalms 
David. His book of scientific dialogues was prohibited, and 
his astronomical system condemned as an infidel one, violative 
of the spirit and letter of the Scriptures. His sentence was 
afterwards commuted, first to seclusion in the episcopal palace of 
Siena, and afterwards to banishment to Arceti, in the neighbor- 
hood of Florence. Here he produced two works on the laws of 
motion, on which our present system of physics and astronomy is 
based. In 1687, he published his researches as to the libration of 


y a congress of cardinals, monks and mathemati- 


ed away in a slow fever, and finally breathed his last in the arms 
of a favorite pupil. Im the splendid church of Santa Croce, 
Florence, surrounded by the illustrious dead of his native land, 
lies Galileo Galilei, the worthy compeer of the brightest spits 
Italy has produced. Near his sepulchral monument is that of 
Michael Angelo. Pilgrims from all climes here pause to muse 
on the trials, the sufferings and the glorious achievements of the 
great philosopher. Posterity has done him the justice 
contemporary enmity and bigotry denied him, The name of th 
“starry Galileo” is now inscribed upon the ‘temple of fame 1? 
characters that will endure as long as the “great globe W 
we inhabit,” whose motions he detected and described. The 
Church may learn from his st the folly and impotence 
seeking to stifle the voice of trath. Christianity has nothing to 
fear from the investigations of science—its direst enemy 8 
norance and superstition. Truly did the poet. declare “eee 
devout astronomer is mad.” No ove can study the wonders 
the starry heavens without feeling a deeper reverence for the Cre- 
ator of their almost infinite wonders, unless his mind has lost 
balance. Addison has beautifully expressed. the feelings of “4 
erential awe inspired by a contemplation of the starry heaven*, ' 
his universally-known hymn commencing “ The starry firmam’”” 
on high.” The wonders revealed by astronomical science s# 

ted some of the finest images and illustrations of “ P ich 

t,” and very probably this visit of Milton to Galileo, w0t. 
we have illustrated, by deepening the impressions pre existiMt 
the poet's mind, beeame the source of some of his most : 
and impressive poetical allusions. 
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